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The ‘“Tithers’ Test” 


A new application of the old plan of 
tithing has been introduced in several 
churches—in the South and the Southwest, 
and among Presbyterians and Baptists— 
which has brought results beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of its promoters. 
It is known as the “‘Tithers’ Test Move- 
ment’’ and represents an effort to induce 
church people to give tithing a three months’ 
test. 

The idea had its beginning in the Bel- 
mont Presbyterian Church, Roanoke, 
Va., in the summer of 1933. This church 
was facing a financial crisis. It is located 
near one of the numerous mills of the city, 
and many of its 852 members were out of 
work. It had unpaid bills exceeding $2,600 
and the people were depressed, with the 
spirit of defeat and hopelessness gripping 
the church. Something had to be done, 
and at once! The pastor made a careful 
survey of the situation and found 1387 
members with some sort of income, the 
largest being $35 per week with the aver- 
age $18. He called his leaders together 
and challenged them to put God’s promises 
to the test by agreeing to tithe their in- 
comes for a period of fifteen weeks. He 
also declared it his purpose to see every 
member who had an income with the same 
proposal if the leaders would set the ex- 
ample. After a prolonged discussion the 
leaders signed up; and when the field was 
covered, 118 of the 137 had agreed to co- 
operate in the tithers’ test movement. 

The average income of the church had 
been around $20 per week. The first Sun- 
day of the new plan the offering reached 
$178; the second, $228; and the highest 
amount reached was $450. At the end of 
the fifteen weeks the entire debt of $2,600 
had been liquidated, and the whole budget 
of the church for current expense and 
missions raised. During the following 
year this church, though small, received 
a larger number of people into its mem- 
bership than any other in the city. 

The story does not end here. Dr. G. L. 
Whiteley, pastor of the Belmont Church, 
was addressing a group of Presbyterian 
laymen on the subject at Lubbock, Texas. 
To this meeting the Rev. R. C. Campbell, 
pastor of the Baptist church, had been 
invited. He, too, faced a financial prob- 
lem. In his own words he said: 

“This church has a rather heavy debt 
and must build in the near future. For 
five years we have been under the spell 
and pall of the depression. We have been 
waiting, looking, and longing for the de- 
pression to lift its head so that we might 
have a chance to pay off our indebtedness. 
A year ago there was a ray of hope. 
Things got better. We were becoming 
optimistic. Then a drought threw its dis- 
couragement and dust over us. Lubbock 
County, which made 85,000 bales of cotton 
in 1938, made only 5,000 bales in 1934.” 

The plan, therefore, was presented to the 


Lubbock church. The deacons discussed 
it and became enthusiastic. Twenty- 
three deacons were present, and there and 
then pledged themselves for a _ three 
months’ test. The idea was carried into 
the Sunday school, the B. Y. P. U., and 
the women’s organizations. At a fellow- 
ship luncheon, 187 listened and responded, 
and the following Sunday the entire church 
received the “Tithers’ Test” cards, and 127 
signed. Then teams went out and can- 
vassed the membership. Between five 
and six hundred had signed the three 
months’ pledge when it was finished. This 
is what the pastor says about results: 

“The last Sunday in February, our of- 
ferings were $330. The day the Tithers’ 
Test movement began functioning, our 
income ran to $967. During the month of 
March, our offerings were 264 percent 
above February. The first Sunday in 
April, our offerings amounted to $1,087.74. 
In a month and one-half, we have paid 
$3,000 on the principal of our indebtedness, 
and have been able to send an increase of 
83 per cent to the Cooperative Missionary 
Program. 

“Some of the results of the movement 
are: Our people have more joy in giving 
than we have ever seen them have, Many, 
because of the real challenge of a worthy 
movement, are giving a tithe who had no 
pledge at all to the church before. The 
increase of individual gifts is amazing. 
Following are some instances: a young man 
who had a pledge of ten cents per week 
increased his to $2.50 per week. A barber 
increased his from fifty cents to $3.50 
per week. A business man who had a 
pledge of $1.25 increased his to $7.50 per 
week. Another business man who did not 
have a pledge, pledged $6.00 per week. 
A little widow pledged $2.40 per week. 
This week, a young business man sent in 
his tithe check for the month, which 
amounted to $100. A family, not mem- 
bers of our church, challenged by this 
worthy movement, sent us a check for $50. 

“Our attendance has increased, even in 
the face of the worst sand and dust storms 
in years. We have received more people 
for baptism than we regularly receive. 
In two weeks’ time during this period, 
three fine young men have surrendered to 
the ministry. Our people who are tithing 
are urging that we go right on with the 
movement. This encouragement is com- 
ing from many who have not even had a 
pledge before.” 

The Oklahoma Baptist Convention is 
undertaking this year a state-wide cam- 
paign on the ‘‘Tithers’ Test Movement.” 
The months of July and August were set 
aside for preparation, with the expecta- 
tion that the production period or period 
of actual operation in the churches will run 
through the months of September, Octo- 
ber and November. The Oklahoma Baptist 

(Continued on page 1680) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Rible as containing a 


revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


As the Silent Stars Go By Madrid 


(Written for the Boston Herald) 


HETHER they are Moors or Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, French cr Russians, for 
the men and women fighting in Spain, there 

probably will not be much of a Christmas this year. 

Christmas Eve on its journey west at last must 
cross the frontier of that unhappy country. The stars 
may be seen on both sides of the battle lines, and it 
may well be that one will shine with such clear and 
steady light that it will recall the Star of Bethlehem. 

Down through the frosty air from London, Berlin, 
or Paris, may come the strains of ‘‘Holy Night,” and 
the radios that are left in Madrid may catch the sounds. 

For the dark-skinned mercenaries from across the 
Mediterranean, who have been trained as Mohamme- 
dans, there may be no significance in the sights, the 
sounds, and the subtle electric currents which run 
around the world on Christmas Eve. But the others 
will realize Christmas, and inevitably with the realiza- 
tion will come deeper anguish. 

For consider the contrast between war and 
Christmas in Madrid. Our newspapers have given 
us pictures of bombed buildings. Those pictures are 
but shadows compared with the reality. To compre- 
hend what has happened and is happening one must 
go behind the walls that are left standing, and see 
floor after floor, one on the other, carried to the cel- 
lars, and all that made home and life beautiful, with 
the inmates, buried in one frightful mass. One must 
visualize the hours of waiting before the bombs fell, 
the awful fear and the silent prayers. One must 
compel oneself to think of the more terrible hours of 
waiting afterward, when merciful death had not 
come. 

Wherever on this earth there live men and 
women who faced the horrors of the World War, there 
must be clear understanding of what it means to live 
day after day, week after week, where at any time 
one may hear the drone of enemy planes or the deadly 
shriek and crash of shells. Such men can recall life 
in the cellars of beleaguered towns, some will remember 
those cellars when they proved death traps instead of 


shelters. 


In both of these struggling armies there doubt- 
less are devout Christians. On both sides there are 
Spanish Catholics. While it saves thought to call all 
of one side “reds” znd all of the other side “hire- 
lings,” the fact is that people of all shades of opinion 
are with both armies. One does not hazard much to 
say that thousands in Madrid will think of Christmas 
Eve and what it means as it comes stealing silently 
over the land. 

Woven into the warp and woof of European life 
are the traditions of the Christ Child. Part of the 
birthright of every Spaniard is knowledge of the angel 
song. With what bitterness they must recall that it 
prophesied peace on earth, good will among men. 
Instead of peace there is mass murder, brother against 
brother, a war where no quarter is asked and none is 
given. 
One cannot say that no deep principle is at stake 
in the struggle. There have been too many prenun- 
ciamentoes for that. But one can say that there was 
a better way in which to overthrow the wrong and to 
set up the right. “Woe unto the world because of 
offenses, but woe into the man by whom the offense 
cometh.’’ Those who would despoil and those who 
would enslave their brothers equally are offenders. 
Those who would wield power, whether in church or 
state, at any cost are the ones whose brother’s blood 
cries to them from the ground. 

Pray, then, for unhappy Spain. “More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
Give to the relief funds for Spain. It is little enough 
to tie up and sterilize a wound, but that one act may 
give some future Velasquez or Murillo a chance for 
life. 

Keep faith in Spain, in France, in Germany, in 
Russia, in all the countries and races of the earth. 
Peace on earth can come in no other way. 

And believe, in spite of nations that are armed to 
the teeth, and Madrid in agony on Christmas Eve, 
that a good God rules and over-rules, and that, led 
by Christ and Christ-like men, it is possible for us to 
find the way to do His will. 
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THE WORLD JUDGES EDWARD THE EIGHTH 

VERY inch a king.” “Every inch a quitter.” 

So the world judges Edward the Eighth, former 

King of England and former Emperor of India. 
The judgments range from extreme commendation 
to extreme condemnation. There has been so much 
said and written on the subject, there has been so 
much felt by all classes of people around the world, 
that most of us doubtless are glad to drop the sub- 
ject. 
From the standpoint of religion we have little 
sympathy with the position taken by the Church of 
England. We do not believe in holding people to- 
gether who want to be apart, and we do not believe 
in stigmatizing as unfit for communion or for the other 
offices of the church, those whom the law has divorced. 
There are better ways of dealing with the evil of 
divorce. 

From the standpoint of all parties concerned, it 
is unfortunate that the divorce proceedings of Mrs. 
Simpson are not free from the appearance of collusion. 

We are interested in the age-old question of self- 
sacrifice. The King said to his people that he was 
not unmindful of the public interest in the act of 
abdication. He insisted that there are circumstances 
in which the burden of the crown becomes too heavy 
to be borne efficiently, and that he found himself in 
those circumstances. He therefore asked for the 
“anderstanding”’ of his people. 

Curiously, the discussion in the papers just before 
the climax had been dealing with the matter of self- 
sacrifice. Former service men had been writing: 
“When we were asked to go in 1914 for King and 
country, we had to leave our girls behind. Can not 
the King do as much for his country?” 

When the blow fell and the King abdicated, al- 
though there was great sympathy for him, the deeper 
feeling was that he had destroyed himself and had 
leveled a blow at the nation. The talk was of “‘the 
resources of character that will enable the British 
people to face this crisis as they have every other.’ 

From our standpoint the tragedy in the situation 
is not that a King gave up his throne, or that a people 
had to get another ruler, full of peril as that may be 
to the stability of one of the few stable governments 
in Europe, but rather it lay in the inability of a man 
who was the titular leader of his people to see a plain 
path of duty and to walk in it. The humblest London 
cockney who consciously laid down his life in the war 
did better than his monarch. 

We write these words, realizing that Edward the 
Eighth, who was trained to be a king from his boy- 
hood, may have been badly trained. Even at this 
distance it is clear that for many years he has been in 
rebellion against the idea of an arranged marriage 
“suitable tor a king.’”’ It is altogether possible that 
his duty was presented to him so insistently that he 
gradually built up a defense against it in his own mind, 
that badly warped his judgment. 

It is easy to cast stones at him and at the lady in 
the case, but we have no intention of doing it. There 
are too many pertinent words of Christ which come 
to mind. 

The feeling that to most Christians will be deep- 
est, is the feeling of sorrow and regret that two people 
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who could have acted a big and unselfish part acted 
in a little and selfish way. ; 

We shall remember Edward the Fighth tor his 
sense of outrage when he saw the conditions in the 
homes of the Welsh miners and for his strong desire to 
give them and all the under-privileged a better chance 
in life. We shall honor him for this feeling, even if at 
the time he was spending thousands of dollars upon the 
wife of another man when that money would have 
meant much to the people whom he wanted to help. 
We shall remember him as the Prince cf Wales who 
insisted on going into the ward where lay the most re- 
pulsive looking soldier of the war, perfectly conscious 
but so terribly mutilated that few could bear to look 
upon him, and who bent down and kissed that horri- 
ble specter. 

And never as long as we live shall we forget the 
impression made upon us and upon all who heard 
him, by Edward’s farewell words, broadcast from 
Windsor Castle, that last tragic night. 

A bundle of contradictions? Yes—so are we all. 
But there is no enduring happiness for king or com- 
moner but in following the highest that we know. 


* * 


THE BEAUTY OF THE CHRISTMAS STORIES 


LTHOUGH there is a tendency in modern times 
to define beauty as something which appeals 
to the esthetic side only, the older definition of 

beauty seems to us more accurate. It is that as- 
semblage of qualities or things that pleases not only 
the esthetic side but also the intellect and the moral 
sense. 

From any of these standpoints the Christmas 
stories in the gospels are beautiful. 

Few assemblages of words in the English language 
equal as literature the stories of the magi and of the 
shepherds as they have been set down in the King 
James version of the Bible. Few deal with as daring 
and comforting a thought. Few present as high a 
moral ideal. 

Doubtless part of the impression made by the 
stories is due to long association and to sacred mem- 
ories, but there would have been no long associations 
or sacred memories if there had not been in them besic 
beauty. 

And they bring an idea not new to man, but never 
presented in a more compelling way, that the great 
God of the universe comes down to show mortals the 
road out of bondage to freedom, from sin to virtue, 
frem hell to heaven. 

Unimaginative people in both the fundamentalist 
and the modernist camps fail to see the beauty of the 
stories, either because they approve or do not approve 
the theology that they believe is taught by them. 
Men become violent in discussing this subject. To 
one set of men all the virtues are summed up in be- 
lieving that the stories are infallible history, and that 
the baby was God Himself. To another set of men all 
the virtues are included in the act of renouncing them 
as history, and in disbelieving the dogma of the 
Trinity. But there may be intellectual beauty for us 
in the stories through we belong to neither camp. 
No thought is more beautiful or more appealing than 
the thought that the Creator of the universe has not 
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left men to flounder around alone, but always is seeking 
to guide and help, and is actually coming to us in 
thousands of ways, only a few of which are seen and 
understood. 

As for the ethics of the stories, there is nothing 
higher that we now can see than the idea of the reign 
of trust and good will in human hearts. All religion, 
if it be true religion, has as its objective the spread of 
trust and good will. 

So, whether we think of the stories as beautiful 
literature, as containing beautiful truths that appeal 
to the intellect, or building up beautiful moral ideals, 
there is in them beauty that endures. 


ok * 


GRAY DECEMBER 


RAY days—rainy weather. A city half-hidden 
in the haze—smoke from chimneys going down 
and floating slowly southward, what wind 

there was moving around to the north, a steady drip, 
drip from the eaves, dawn coming under leaden skies. 

There are many such days in December in Lon- 
don, in Brussels, in Paris, in Boston, New York, or 
Washington, all over northern Europe and vast 
sections of the United States. 

People flee from the gray days to both sides of 
the sparkling blue Mediterranean, or to the Southland 
of the United States. There they find the sun, the 
gentle breezes, a tropic or semi-tropic warmth. T'bere 
they seek happiness. 

Such a gray December day in Washington, leaden 
skies, haze blotting out the view, a steady drip, drip, 
from the eaves, sadness in the papers, sadness in the 
voices of John Drinkwater, J. B. Priestley and others 
as they came to us across the tossing waves, sadness 
in the hearts of intimates left alone in this world—and 
the unceasing patter of the rain. 

It may be that we should be happier on the dry 
sands of Arizona and New Mexico, or near the orange 
groves of California and Florida, or in picturesque 
New Orleans—but have we seen all that gray De- 
cember has to show us in Washington? 

Some things do not seem to mind the weather 
much. ‘The tall oaks, their great branches bare, 
stand out against the sky, not only the dark trunks 
and limbs, but every little twig distinct. The starlings 
whistle around the chimney-pots. The titmice, the 
Carolina chickadees, the juncos, come in regular 
flocks to the bedroom window-sills, the gray squirrels 
chase each other around and around, up and down the 
tree trunks. The cardinal and red-bellied woodpecker 
bring vivid bits of color. The clerks start through the 
rain to their offices. Gray December, but life and work 
go on. The trees accept it, the birds and squirrels 
accept it, the clerks and schocl children accept it, 
and so, whether we would or not, must we. 

But there is a level of acceptance higher than that 
of grim stoicism or stolid unconcern. It is up where 
we can see that the drip, drip is part of the plan, and 
that the stormy North Atlantic is as beautiful as 
the blue and sparkling Mediterranean. It is on the 
level where we face the storm and push on. 

Gray December, rain all day, gutters full, pools 
and puddles, slipping and splashing, the short day 
soon ended, night coming fast, much in the news to 


make us sad, but through the gloom the Angelus 
ringing at nightfall as it rang before dawn. It is as if 
the bells of heaven were sounding to ring out our gloom 
and fear—to ring in courage and cheer. 


* * 


THE VILLAIN OF THE PLAY 


IR BASIL ZAHAROFF, “man of mystery,” has 
been made the villain of the munition business. 
Even while he lay dead awaiting burial, editors 

and broadcasters pictured him as utterly devilish and 
heartless, as a man who stirred up wars to enrich 
himself, and who sold to both sides. His poor, lean, 
shriveled soul was pictured as walking the streets of 
the other world and meeting the soul of “the unknown 
soldier,’’ who said to him, ‘‘Why did you do it?” 

With our repugnance to the doctrine of utter de- 
pravity, we can hardly concur in such comments. 
Zaharoff is not a great figure or, from our standpoint, 
an admirable one. He had more power than ought 
to have been in the hands of any single individual. 
He made a vast fortune selling munitions, but we 
doubt if he was the kind of villain that he has been 
pictured. Rather do we believe that he was a powerful 
figure in a bad state of society, and that our emphasis 
should be upon changing the state of society and not 
judging the mystery man. 

At least one of his utterances can be quoted ap- 
provingly in every pulpit in the land: 

“T, Zaharoff, say that peace is a psychological 
condition. Let enough people talk peace, think peace 
and dream peace, and there will be peace on earth.” 

A writer in The New York Times said recently, 
“This explanation of war as a business enterprise of 
munition makers, we have long ago discovered to be 
much too simple.” 

Yet this is not to say that typical munition makers 
are peace makers. Nor isit to change or weaken in the 
slightest our conviction that one of the steps toward 
peace is to take the profit out of war absolutely. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Fosdick and other Protestant church leaders in 
New York have issued a moving appeal to churches 
everywhere to help raise money for Christian refugees 
in Germany, whose plight is more desperate even than 
that of Jewish refugees, whom Jews everywhere be- 
friend. _And most of what has been done for the 
Christians has been done by Jews. 


A restored church at Cullone on Exmoor, Eng- 
land, is thirty feet long and twelve feet wide, and a 
little church in Dorset is twenty-three by fourteen. 
Little gems of church architecture open every day are 
more needed today than huge barn-like structures or 
churches of the tawdry seaside cottage type. 

“You see,” said the new King of England once 
when he was Duke of York, “we are not palace- 
minded. We were brought up in small houses.” 


Speaking of Anglo-American friendship, King 
Edward VIII said a few years ago, “The Atlantic 
Ocean grows narrower and narrower every year.” 
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Some Churches Are Padlocked 


Ervine Inglis 


HAD read about it in the magazines. Books 
5 had been written on it. But it was another 
m4 Bi thing to see it with my own eyes. Think of 
traveling through a whole state in which all 
churches are padlocked by law. There they were! 
Not only the towering Catholic churches, but Protes- 
tant as well. Near our hotel was a Baptist chapel— 
locked. Not far away was a Quaker meetinghouse— 
padlocked. 

To be sure, this situation does not hold through 
the whole of Mexico. In certain states they are open 
for private devotions only, with no clergy permitted. 
In yet other states not more than one clergyman is 
allowed for every 50,000 communicants; while, in 
other areas, much greater freedom is granted. Lest 
we be too quick to blame Mexico for her policy of 
restriction, let us remember that there seem to be 
reasons enough for it. In the minds of a majority of 
Mexicans it was a choice between church and social 
progress. 

But after allowance is made for all the reasons, the 
fact remains that the church in Mexico has heard the 
clicking of padlocks. The same is true in Russia, and 
for the same reasons. It has happened in Spain; and 
in Germany Hitler insists that, if the church exist, 
it must wear a halter. Where the church was heartily 
welcomed in China twenty years ago, since the war 
there has developed a vigorous anti-Christian move- 
ment. Read Fletcher Brockman’s recent book, “I 
Discover the Orient,” and you will gasp at the contrast 
between the hunger of the multitudes of China’s in- 
telligentsia for our religion in 1914 as contrasted with 
their scorn of it now. 

Nor is the story all told until we face the fact 
that even in the United States the doors of some 
churches have rusty hinges. More than half of our 
population profess no religious faith, while many who 
do profess are no more concerned about it than they 
are over the planet Mars. 

All these facts taken together cause things to 
happen in the minds of some of us who believe with all 
our hearts in the church. 

In the first place, we have to give up our tradi- 
tional cocksureness regarding the church’s future. 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” is a hymn familiar to all 
of us. Recall this stanza: 

Crowns and thrones may perish, 
Kingdoms rise and wane, 

But the Church of Jesus 
Constant will remain; 

Gates of hell can never 
’Gainst that church prevail; 

We have Christ’s own promise, 

- And that cannot fail. 


This confident sentiment seemed true enough 
when Baring-Gould wrote it in 1865. It may be true 
as we take the long look at history. But: it does not 
hold for the church today. Whether the enemy be 
within the ‘gates of hell’ or within the gates of the 
church itself, we cannot rest in confidence that the 
progress and welfare of the church are guaranteed and 


inevitable. Today too many churches are padlocked. 

A second thing that happens to our thinking 
about the church is that life, civilization, the future, 
are no healthier because the church has lost its vision 
to the degree that it has had to be removed to the 
rear of the human scene. In fact, it is not too much 
to say that, under present circumstances, human wel- 
fare is like a great tree which must endure a parching 
drought and a shrieking storm with its tap-root cut. 

Let us consider the words of Will Durant spoken 
before the International Convention of Kiwanis at 
Washington. You know Will Durant as a popular 
author and philosopher, who most certainly is neither 
churchman nor believer. But hear what he said to 
those business and professional men under the title, 
“The Crisis in American Civilization.” 

“All the forces that have made morality and have 
trained character to self-control and mutual toleration, 
compromise, and cooperation, have been weakened 
by the decay of religion, by the decay of the family, 
by the failure of the school to remember that it must 
train character as well as intellect. 

“Most moral codes, indeed practically all moral 
ecdes, have depended upon religious support .... 
to strengthen commandments that do net come natu- 
ral to the flesh, and yet today one-half of the American 
people have no religious belief, and it may be that the 
same thing is happening to you that happened to 
Greece in the days of Socrates and to Rome in the 
days of Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. It may be. 

“What if this ancient faith of yours is losing its 
hold upon the coming generation? What if it is no 
longer able to train them into decency and self-con- 
trol? What if the powers of the cinema and the maga- 
zines (whose whole stock in trade is to make a joke of 
all virtues and honors) have become too powerful 
for that tradition? 

“Ts it foolish to think about these things? We 
waste our time thinking about whether railroads 
shall be owned by the government, or whether Mr. 
Farley has sold too many postage stamps, when the 
very bases of our civilization are melting away before 
our eyes.” 

The thing that Mr. Durant tells us by inference 
Dr. Fosdick gives us directly when he defines what a 
church really is and does. He says that the original 
Greek word for church is Ecclesia, which means 
“drawn out” or “selected.” It suggests that a man 
can have a world of his own to live in within the larger 
world. Out of the hodge-podge and general mass of 
the social world, with its down-drag upon life, “a man 
can choose those saving elements that purify, elevate 
and empower the soul. In the fellowship of these 
selected elements he finds his church, his ecclesia, 
where his conscience is rekindled and from which he 
goes out again to face the wrath of devils and the 
scorn of men. No man ever yet lived a great life with- . 
out having, in that sense of the word, a church.” 

Obviously the present-day church, limited as it is, 
fits into this picture. See how it has brought together 
the highest ideals, the most sacred associations, the 
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record and example of so many worthy souls, living 
and dead, with the Christ above them all. These it 
has made easy of access, a society within a society, by 
which young and old are directed and lifted toward 
higher goals. 

Has it occurred to you to wonder how integrity 
and high character are going to fare in Russia and 
Germany and Mexico during the next generation? 
With all character-building agencies free and open, 
there has never been a production too large for the 
health of society. But now they have felt it necessary 
to throttle the one agency whose primary purpose it 
is to build character and strengthen the foundations 
which underlie it. They may have found other in- 
stitutions te propagate political doctrines in the 
minds of the young, but upon what can they now 
depend to build the foundations of character? 

Nor does this question call for answer in foreign 
countries alone. Not even in the United States have 
we a surplus of personal and social integrity. To be 
sure, we are not closing churches with law-forged pad- 
locks. Instead we are shutting our church doors 
with individual-forged indifference. Not that we 
fight the church. Rather we permit every obligation 
and interest and desire under heaven to take prece- 
dence over our loyalty to the church. Sunday, for 
example, is such a useful day. So many interesting 
things tease to be included within its convenient 
hours. The car, the garden, the house, health, the 
mountains, the wife’s folks, left-over work, our golf 
game, the fishing tackle—they all shout like barkers at 
a carnival to be included in the Sunday schedule. 
All these things are good, perfectly good. But they 
all crowd out the church and leave it to do without 
us as best it can. A day may be drawing near when 
we shall have to answer this sharp question, “These 
other things or the church—which?” ‘The doors of 
many churches are padlocked; the doors of others have 
fallen off their hinges! 

But all these gloomy forebodings would be useless 
if there were no way out. Harassed to be sure, and in 
difficulties, the church remains, ‘the anvil that has 
worn out many hammers.” As Paul put it: “Pressed 
on every side, but not cut off, perplexed, yet not unto 
despair, pursued, yet not forsaken; smitten down, 
yet not destroyed; always bearing about in the body 
the dying of Jesus.” 

Let the church throughout the world face its own 
problem realistically with a desire to serve God and 
men, and there is great room for hope. 

The first gleam comes through the fact that we 
know reasonably well why the church has been so 
generally padlocked. It will be observed that the 
church is being cast out in those countries where it 
has allied itself with wealth, power, and the privileged 
group. Wherever the church has set about to gather 
wealth to itself, and to keep the masses subdued, de- 
livering them into the hands of a privileged class, 
opposing the poor in their protests and up-gropings— 
there the church has had to be padlocked, and for the 
sake of the very group our Master served most. This 
has happened most obviously in Russia and Mexico; it 
has happened more than we like to think in the United 
States. 

A second reason for hope is that we are gradually 


emerging from the theological and philosophical fog 
which, with no other aggravating cause, would have 
made this last generation a difficult time for the 
church. Organized religion must have a theology 
which it can advance with vigor and certainty. It 
must be able to say without stammering, ‘‘God is 
like this.” 

But what can it do when science, by its new dis- 
coveries, spoils the familiar pictures? An older theol- 
ogy placed God up there in a convenient heaven just 
above the clouds. Now comes science and says, ‘‘We 
have built a telescope with which we look clear through 
heaven, and there is no God to be seen.’ What 
happens to religion then? The shock was debilitating, 
but religion is recreating its pictures and symbols 
out of the new thought stuff of today. Read Jeans and 
Eddington and Whitehead. Hear the conclusions of 
some of our best thinkers. Yesterday they were throw- 
ing up their hands and saying, ‘‘We are lost; we are 
reluctantly driven into the cold arms of atheism.” 

But today many are saying words like these: 
“The old pictures are inadequate; but at times when 
my capacity of thought and vision are at their best, I 
become convinced that the basic truths about life 
and the universe, which the old vocabulary was seek- 
ing to express, are true. I have no blue-print; I can- 
not be sure of any of the details as yet. But I feel 
certain that Reality is at least as good as my best self 
could wish.” 

Friends, it is not too much to believe that some 
thinkers of deep insight, and in our generation, are 
going to break through, with the result that we shall 
have a satisfying picture again of God, who is the 
Guarantee of Life. It may be a picture, it may bea 
technique of personal exploration and discovery— 
progress is being made along both lines. But when 
a modern Paul or Augustine or Calvin breaks through, 
then it will be as when an automobile moves from a 
lower into high gear, connecting the wheels with a 
smoothly pulling, powerful engine. Then we shall go 
forward gladly. And I pray this may yet be in cur own 
time. 

There is yet a third reason for confidence in the 
future of the church. It reaches back into the history 
of our faith. From the days of its birth it has gone 
repeatedly through crises like this, and worse. As 
early as the fourth chapter of Acts, when the church 
was a mere babe, when Peter and John were making 
their earliest claims for Jesus, we read that: ‘‘They 
laid hands on them and put them in the held until 
the morrow. . . . And they called them and charged 
them not to speak at all nor teach in the name of 
Jesus. . .. And when they had further threatened 
them, they let them go.” 

Such treatment was no surprise to these early 
churchmen. Jesus had warned his friends of what 
they might expect: ‘“Here I am sending you out like 
sheep among wolves. . . . If anyone wishes to come 
after me, let him deny himself, take up his cross and 
follow me.” For almost three hundred years at inter- 
mittent periods Christians were ruthlessly hunted 
down. Nor was such experience restricted to ancient 
times. Many of the Puritans of New England fled 
to this country because their churches had been 
“padlocked.”’ But they also turned the key upon 
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other religious groups. Quakers were literally driven 
out, and if they returned their ears were cropped off 
or a hole bored through their tongues. Little better 
was the lot which befell the Methodists during their 
early days in England. Lecky describes how their 
leaders preached again and again in the midst of 
showers of stones or tiles or rotten eggs. Packs of 
excited hounds were driven upon them, streams of 
water pumped upon the congregations, oxen noisily 
herded into their meetings. 

Padlocks indeed! Almost as common as crosses 
in Christian records. Often they have been the signal 
for cleansing within the church, and have been the 
prelude of a new vitality and new power. Padlocks 
need not destroy our hope. 

And there is yet another reason why we may be 
hopeful for the church. It is absurd to conclude that 
all its strength has ebbed away. There is danger that 
we be too swift to bring funeral wreaths and prepare 
for burial. Others in previous generations have made 
that mistake, but “always the corpse has proved 
too lively for the obsequies.”’ 

Travelers from lands where the church has suf- 
fered most tell us that evident devotion continues in 
the face of hostile law and propaganda. Not long ago 
all German pastors were ordered to take an oath of 
loyalty, not to God, but to Hitler. Seven thousand 
of them put their names to this brave declaration: 
“We will go to prison or suffer any punishment be- 
fore we sign this oath.” 

Remember that this was not organized labor in 


Germany. It capitulated. It was not organized so- 
cialism. It capitulated. Professor Einstein marvels 
at the fact that the rebellion against the consuming 
totalitarianism of Hitler has come, not from the 
universities, but from the Lutherans. Revived is the 
spirit of Luther himself, who ripped a great padlock 
off the Christian Church, as he stood there at the Diet 
of Worms, April 17, 1521, and when ordered to recant, 


said: ‘Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God 
help me. Amen.” 
You see there is a spirit in the church. It is the 


same spirit that was in those two obscure peasants 
who had been with Jesus, when they answered the of- 
ficers of Rome: ‘‘Whether it is right in the sight of God 
to harken unto you rather than unto God, judge ye; 
for we cannot but speak the things which we saw and 
heard.” 

There is a sense in which even our own churches 
may remain locked in some measure. Not locks of 
brass, to be sure, but locks of indifference and inaction. 
Here they are and here they remain until we as in- 
dividuals unlock them. Recently I entered the safety 
deposit vault, desiring to open the box in which I keep 
valuables. The custodian inserted his master-key and 
turned it—but the box remained locked. It was not 
until I had inserted my individual key beside the 
master-key, and both were turned, that the box 
opened. The vitality and work of the church are 
controlled by a multiple lock.. No master-key alone 
will open it. The keys held by a faction of the fellow- 
ship are not enough. We need your key. 


The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 
IV. A Philosophy of Liberalism --- continued 


Clarence R. Skinner 


(c) Because a liberal believes in man, in his in- 
herent ability to integrate his life and to solve his 
problems, he is led by a series of logical steps to a 
further belief in the unities and universals. <A liberal 
tries to “‘see life staadily and see it whole,” while the 
illiberal is almost sure to see life in terms of the local 
and partial. Those who believe in human nature will 
inevitably recognize in men a unity and a universality 
which emancipates the mind from some of the appall- 
ing bigotries and prejudices which have cursed the 
human race in the past. It is certainly not the lib- 
eral who builds walls of racial discrimination around 


the black man; he does not divide society into classes: 


of master and slave; he does not tolerate a caste sys- 
tem which sets men into separate social strata so 
distinct that they cannot eat together in a common 
railroad restaurant; he does not exaggerate national- 
ism and oppose his culture to that of the rest of the 
world; he does not make his religious sect the measure 
of all truth. These are some of the negative signs 
of the true liberal, but these negatives arise from 
certain affirmations: namely, belief in the unities and 
the universals. 

This belief does not rest on the merely sentimental 
grounds of a good-natured but altogether abstract 


and unrealistic “love of all mankind.” The philosophy 
of unity and universality rests upon scientific data— 
inescapable facts which the intellectually honest can- 
not overlook. There seems to be a unifying principle 
at work in all forms of life from the lowest to the 
highest. On the physiological level it works within 
the organism, integrating the various functions and 
causing the “many members” to operate as one. 
On the level of intellect it causes the individual to 
create in himself a consistent character or personality 
which “hangs together” until it becomes predictable 
and dependable. On the social level it coordinates 
individuals into groups, compounds groups into larger 
associations, and binds associations into larger fed- 
erations. . 

This tendency is not always steadfast nor does it 
always move at equal rates of speed. Even the tend- 
ency to unity is so much like real life that it baffles and 
eludes our passion for formulas. The tendency, 
however, is obvious, and anyone who runs may read. 
Disintegration and disunity which sometimes set in 
are evidences of a pathologic condition of the body, 
mind, or society. Complete disunity is death. Unity, 


oe the other hand, is evidence of a vigorous developing 
ife. 
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It is important at this point to remember the dis- 
tinction between unity and uniformity. Unity includes 
differences and specializations. The eye rejoices with 
the foot, and the higher the differentiation the more 
complex the unity. Spencer was probably right when 
he pointed out the fact that evolution is from the simple 
to the complex and from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous; but this does nct mean a loss of unity. 
It means, rather, a richer and fuller unity, on a higher 
level of integration. 

The human mind is not satisfied to view either 
itself, society, or the universe as composed of dis- 
parate entities which have no relationship. The his- 
tory of human thought is largely the quest of man to 
establish some sort of connection between things 
which may seem to the superficial view to be in purely 
accidental juxtaposition. The mind is continuously 
trying to pull meaning out of chaos, and the only way 
meaning can be established is by sensing unity and 
continuity. There could be no science without 
universality, and the scientist is forever trying to ex- 
tend the known law into regions unknown; in other 
words, his aim is to make universality more universal. 
Every philosopher tries to see some sort of pattern 
and significance in the various phenomena of exist- 
ence. ‘Such diversities as “ships and sealing wax, 
cabbages and kings,’ must have some nexus to tie 
them together according to the philosophical point of 
view. ‘lhey are beads strung on one string and thus 
have some cohesion, when life is looked at steadily 
and whole. 

It may properly be asked, why is the liberal the 
only one who sees and desires the values of unity and 
uniformity? The question is well taken and the an- 
swer may seem not transparently clear; but there is a 
fundamental relationship. Let us illustrate it con- 
cretely from two fields which will be symbclical of the 
whole problem. 

In the field of religion the illiberal insists upon 
the uniqueness and superior worth of his particular 
system. Cne kind of illiberal will go so far as to slay 
those who happen to believe otherwise than himself, 
for he can see in the world of religion no connection 
between his own views and those of the outlander. 
God is not universal, truth is not universal, under- 
standing is not universal. The Koran, let us say, is 
supposed to have no connection with the Dhammapada 
or the New Testament with the Bhagavat gita. Re- 
ligion is divided into exclusive, even antagonistic, rev- 
elations. The liberal, however, says that God, truth, 
scripture, ethical law, have both unity and univer- 
versality. To him, the religious impulse is essentially 
the same whether in Africa or Iceland, and it issues 
in culture forms which have various externals, but 
one essential meaning. Is it not true that the mark 
of the religious liberal is exactly this quality of seeing 
into the confusion of practices and the welter of creeds 
the one basic urge of the human soul towards fellow- 
ship of man with man and of man with the Infinite? 

Cne more illustration must suffice, and it will be 
taken from the field of social relations: namely, capital 
and labor, a relation which has rent mankind into 
hostile camps of men sometimes hating each other so 
fiercely that they willingly treat each other with un- 
speakable cruelty. The illiberal, no matter what his 


economic position, sees these two groups and func- 
tions as inherently opposed into disparate, warring 
factions. ‘The illiberal capitalist in the past has been 
willing to condemn agricultural laborers to the hor- 
rors of a prison ship for trying to get a shilling a day 
wages for their long hours of toil. On the other hand, 
laborers, when the machine was first invented, fre- 
quently went about industrial towns in England 
smashing up these new instruments of the devil— 
capital. Is not the proof of a man’s economic liberal- 
ism just exactly his ability to see in this capital-labor 
complex, a fundamental, functional unity? Does he 
not recognize that the same human motives are at 
work in the banker and in the brick-layer? Does he 
not recognize that our economic system simply cannot 
be made to work unless and until there is a fusing of 
both classes and functions into one closely-knit group 
of human beings working to the end that people 
“may have life and have it more abundantly?” 

If these illustrations do not make the matter 
clear, nothing will. The liberal prcclaims unity as a 
basic postulate, which explains the human mind, 
society and the universe. The promotion of unity is 
the passion of liberalism. 

To sum up in the words of Professor Brotherston: 
“Science itself is simply a feeling of tendency, a feeling 
for unity which holds the curious mind until there is 
discovered one law under which all lesser laws are 
subsumed. Religion is also at basis just such an age- 
long urge to unity, which prompts the poetic heart 
to create symbols and then to worship them as the 
achieved unity itself. Liberalism, which has been a 
perennial presence with mankind, rising like the 
phoenix from its own ashes, is the pragmatic issue of 
the human mind’s innate tendency to problem-solving 
and so to ultimate unity.” (Cp. cit. page 146.) 

Another question might be, and indeed must be, 
asked at this point: namely, what relation is there 
between unity and freedom? Are they complemen- 
tary, or antithetical? Are they both included in a 
philosophy of liberalism? The answer is unequivocal: 
there is a natural, in fact, inescapable, connection 
between freedom and unity. They are not antitheses, 
and they must be consciously made parts of the philos- 
ophy of liberalism. 

It is true that in a superficial survey these two 
values may seem to be at opposite poles. To some - 
the case may even be in the form of a dilemma— 
either, or. lf we have unity, we do not have freedom; 
if we have freedom we do no* have unity. Which 
shall we choose? 

‘The antithesis and the dilemma are surely there 
if we postulate authoritarian unity and anarchistic 
liberty. Eut the mutually exclusive character of the 
two disappears when we postulate a natural unity and 
a socially integrated freedom. A multitude of ex- 
amples will readily occur to the reader. The family 
is a natural unity, founded upon the biological, psycho- 
logical, and economic nature of human beings. The 
interdependence of man and woman, parent and child, 
is obviously a fact calling for the unity of the family. 
The survival of the human race depends upon a group 
of blood kin organized for the purpose of mutual 
satisfaction and protection. 

The primitive group or horde is a natural unity 
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consisting of interrelated folk who dwell in a restricted 
territory, who have certain possessions in common 
and who share mutual interests. Any voluntary as- 
sociation, as an anti-horse stealing society, an or- 
ganization of dentists, or the alumni of Siwash College, 
is natural, in that they come together not through 
authoritarian compulsion, but through the desire to 
promote, share, and help. Such unities, beginning 
with the family and rising through a great variety of 
social groups, achieve their unity through a common 
desire for fellowship, and because the individuals want 
to achieve common ends which can be achieved in no 
other way. 

Freedom is not antithetical to these associations, 
but is conditioned by them, and is achieved through 
them. The child is free to develop into an adult only 
by being integrated into the family. The adult is free 
to achieve his personality only through the horde or 
analagous group. The dentist is implemented in his 
technical growth by hearing what other dentists are 
doing and by banding together with them to make that 
knowledge available. 

This kind of unity and this kind of freedom are the 
desiderata of the liberal, as over against the artificial 
uniformities of the authoritarian and of the atomistic 
individualism of the extreme anarchist. The liberal 
believes in that form of unity which is achieved by 
the free spirit, and in that form of freedom which 
achieves its ends through the bonds of human fellow- 
ship. 

(d) Belief in change and in man’s need for con- 
stant readjustment to new knowledge and new situa- 
tions is an essential element in the philosophy of lib- 
eralism. The true liberal has the advantage over 
others in this respect, because his mind is neither nailed 
to a static dogma nor is it caught up by every current 
of feeling or thought. The free mind dares to analyze 
a situation, being unafraid of the past and willing to 
face the future. The liberal does not worship authori- 
tarianism nor does he make a fetish of change. He is 
subject to neither the dead hand nor the latest fad. 
He has neither hardening of the brain nor Saint Vitus 
dance. He can keep a reasonable poise in the midst of 
constant flux without being either a reactionary or 
madly racing after every leaf blown by the winds of 
doctrine. 

This may seem to be too idealistic a description of 
a “rara avis’ who in reality does not exist. It is true 
that liberals are human and are subject to all the forces 
which operate on others, pulling them toward ultra- 
conservatism or giving them brain storms of modern- 
itis. No liberal can quite measure up to the ideal here 
laid down, but the tendency of liberalism is neverthe- 
less to believe in change, to see the necessity of adap- 
tation, at the same time holding to that which is good 
in the past. 

A liberal in industry sees the inevitability of con- 
stant revision of the technique of production, adopting 
new machines and employing new devices for the more 
efficient handling of his product. He realizes that the 
price of survival in business is constant revision of his 
methods and materials, competition always waiting 
around the corner to push him into bankruptcy if he 
fails to keep pace with the latest inventions. If he 
adopts the policy of constant, vigilant adaptation 
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to change, he will avoid the necessity of scrapping his 
entire plant and causing a revolution, or of becoming 
obsolete and fossilized. A man who is constantly on 
the alert, eagerly seeking new facts, keeping abreast 
of the times, free in his thinking to sense improvement, 
is the one who can make progress in the best way, 
avoiding the extremes of stupid blindness and wasteful 
destruction. 

A chemist who continued to teach the old table of 
valences in its entirety, after the discovery of the new 
qualities of hydrogen, would be either ignorant or wil- 
fully misleading. A liberal would accept the new fact 
as soon as he was convinced of its soundness, and then 
his mental machinery would immediately begin to 
readjust the rest of his chemical knowledge. A 
physicist whe is unable to readjust his Newtonian 
formulas to Einstein’s explorations in the field of 
space-time would be either a hopeless old fogy or a 
non compos mentis. 

When we come to some other fields of human life, 
however, the story is quite different. In religion, so- 
ciology, philosophy, economics, government, art, or 
morals, it is not so easy to set up absolutely objective 
tests, and consequently change may seem to be less 
valid. Competition does not act with the same in- 
tensity and is never so applicable as in the realm where 
exact scientific data are readily available. It is pre- 
cisely in these fields, therefore, that we have the great- 
est amount of illiberalism. Change happens, but is not . : 
recognized. Readjustments become necessary, but 
they are not made because they are denied. Habit, 
vested interests, the desire for ease, mental fatigue, 
are some of the causes for a lag between the changing 
situations and the changing of the mind. 

The wide space between facts and our awareness 
of the facts makes a major problem in all phases of 
life which cannot be precisely appraised. Professor 
Barnes dramatically describes the disparity by saying 
that we of the modern world have one foot in an air- 
plane and the other foot in an ox-cart. The result is 
that everywhere we have culture traits developing at 
different rates, the material elements shooting ahead 
at a tremendous speed, while the non-material ele- 
ments such as religion, politics, and ethics, are drag- 
ging behind. 

The matter is put clearly and thoroughly in Pro- 
fessor Ogburn’s volume, ‘Social Change,” from which 
the following is typical: “The thesis is that the various 
parts of modern culture are not changing at the same 
rate. Some parts are changing much more rapidly 
than others, and since there is a correlation and inter- 
dependence of parts, a rapid change on one part of our 
culture requires readjustments through other changes 
in the various correlated parts of culture. For in- 
stance, industry and education are correlated, hence 
a change in industry makes adjustments necessary 
through changes in the educational system. Industry 
and education are two variables, and if the change 
in industry occurs first and the adjustment through 
education follows, industry may be referred to as the 
independent variable. Where one part of culture 
changes first, through some discovery or invention, — 
and occasions changes in some part of culture depend- 
ent upon it, there frequently is a delay in the changes 
occasioned in the dependent part of culture. The ex- 
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tent of this lag will vary according to the nature of the 
cultural material, but may exist for a considerable 
number of years, during which time there may be said 
to be a maladjustment.” ((“A Social Change,” by 
W. F. Ogburn, pages 200-201.) 

If the philosopher Bergson is right when he says 
that life is the “continual elaboration of the absolutely 
new,” then our thinking about life must be kept in 
the fluid state, always leaving outworn creeds and 
habits, ever eager to form new creeds and institutions. 
In other words, liberalism is the only philosophy ade- 
quate to the kind of world we live in. The failure of 
man to see change and make his peace with it issues 
in fossilization both of the individual and of society, or 
it results in the throes of revolution. In fact, revolu- 
tion may be ccnsidered as primarily an attempt to 
make up time in the process of adjusting ourselves to 
the constant evolutionary process. Liberalism at its 
best would avoid both extremes, and by keeping the 
mind contemporaneous, would bring about a unity be- 
tween all parts of culture. A liberal who drives a 
twelve-cylinder car does not have to embrace a cave- 
man religion. One who spans the Atlantic Ocean in 
a day does not have to hold to a nineteenth century 
nationalism. One who runs a giant power-plant does 
not have to hold an economic philosophy which was 
distinctive of an individualistic rural economy. Thus 
a philosophy of unity, integration, and change work 
together to make a personality and a civilization ad- 
justed to reality. 

(e) The credo of a liberal rises to its climax in 
the great word—confidence. Please note that we dc 
not use the overworked and misunderstood expression 
“optimism”? which has so many connotations of a 
romantic sentimentalism. By confidence, we mean 
that, on the whole and over a long period of time, this 
is the kind of universe which can be trusted, that the 
human beings in it are to be trusted, and that the 
highest values are to be trusted. This does not mean 
that by closing our eyes we can blot out evil, and it 
does not mean that we arrive on this planet “‘trailing 
clouds of glory” from some pristine angelic existence 
in heaven. Far from it. It means, rather, that there 
are at work in the universe and in man certain forces 
which make for stability of the good and the survival 
of truth and justice. These same forces are forever 
battling error and evil. The victory is not always a 
smashing one. Rewards do not invariably go to the 
kind and the peaceful, but the long finger of time 
points toward them. The fruits of hate and cruelty 
soon rot, but the results of good will live on. 

The antithesis of confidence is fear, suspicion, 
cynicism, and authoritarianism. 

Fear was the dominant characteristic of people 
during the long ages when they were brought up to 
believe in the wrath of God and the fear of Hell. The 
universe to them was something to be dreaded and 
escaped, a monstrosity too dreadful to contemplate 
without mental torture. Shortly before the Refor- 
mation in Germany, crowds of “boys and girls from 
eight to eighteen years of age, bareheaded, clad only 
in their shirts,” filled the roads, shouting ‘‘O Lord, have 
mercy upon us,” as they swarmed towards the miracu- 
lous healing stream at Wilsnack, praying for salvation. 
People became insane as they contemplated the tor- 
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tures of the damned, and the whole outlook on life 
became distorted by a craven fear. 

If ever there was a movement for mental hygiene, 
liberalism in religion was that movement. It has 
gone on its triumphant way, teaching that this uni- 
verse is the kind of place in which humanity is at home. 
Life is not a prison-house run by a cruel master, but 
is something which can be understood, complied with 
and mastered for the good of man. Life is not “vile, 
short, and brutish,” as has been taught; neither is it 
saccharine and sun-kist as the sentimentalists insist. 
Life can be made a hell or a heaven. The liberal be- 
lieves that by learning its lessons and understanding 
its laws we can build here a world in which a decent 
and honorable estate can be achieved. 

The cynic tells us that we are insign’cant flies 
taking a dizzy ride on a dynamo-driven wheel. Weare 
mere insects. Life cares nothing about us, the uni- 
verse is indifferent, cockroaches may outlast humans 
in the long run. The liberal replies that he believes 
that man is a significant creature, the mere fact that 
he insists upon contemplating his destiny being in it- 
self a fact of immeasurable importance. The human 
mind which is eternally reaching out toward the uni- 
versals and eternals cannot be truthfully compared 
with the insect which has no cosmic consciousness. 
The fact that the human is forever intransigent and 
unsurrendered argues something of werth underneath 
his all too frequent incompetencies. The fact that he 
measures the stars, weighs the moon, and is eternally 
marching on the road toward new discoveries, is evi- 
dence of something akin to the universal scheme of 
things. Liberalism denies the sour gospel of the dis- 
appointed skeptic with a philosophy of confidence in 
the significance of the human mind. 

Finally, the liberal is confident that the highest 
values are not mere illusions, but have a true basis 
in fact, and that we can have confidence in their 
enduring worth. There is a temptation at the present 
moment of history to reject the possibility of peace as 
the daydream of an impractical idealist, to cast off all 
belief in human freedom because it is a mere “rotten 
corpse,” and to deny the possibility of justice because 
nothing can stand in the way of human greed. The 
liberal denies this denial. He has confidence that the 
highest values are valid ends to be kept continually 
and patiently before the mind’s eye as in some part 
attainable by the eager spirit. Visit a medieval 
prison and see whence we have come. Read the pre- 
scriptions written by physicians in the twelfth cen- 
tury and ask if there is cause for confidence. Visit a 
torture chamber and be thankful. Witness a plague 
and get down on your knees. Visit a factory of two 
hundred years ago and renew your confidence. Vis- 
ualize the ignorance and squalor of past ages and see 
that valiant is man’s insistent struggle for a good 
life. Futilitarianism can and must be fought with the 
whole spiritual armor of a confident faith in the in- 
herent trustworthiness of life and the potential dig- 
nity of the soul. 


** * * 


One of the most sapient aphorisms of which I know is that 
it takes a tragic amount of time on the part of the wise to correct 
the mistakes of the merely good.—Hrnest M. Hopkins, president 
of Dartmouth College, in Atlantic Monthly. 
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“Far Away and Long Ago” 


A Christmas Meditation 
William Wallace Rose 


R away and long ago there lived in the fertile 
valley of the River Nile a powerful people 
N }9)| called Egyptians, who were advanced in 
6S} chemistry, mathematics, astronomy and en- 
gineering, all of which sciences were represented in 
their mighty pyramids. But, like all master peoples 
of the past, the Egyptians held slaves. And at the 
time of which I write the Egyptians’ slaves were a 
race of farmers and shepherds known as Israelites. 
There was something in this Israelitish clan as solid as 
the pyramids, whose builders long since disappeared. 
And among these children of Israel enslaved to the 
Egyptians was a young freeman named Moses, reared 
in the palace of the Pharaoh, favored, yet rebellious 
against the fate of his people. 

We in America have had the services of Franklin, 
Washington and Jefferson in achieving liberty and 
building a nation. But Moses was diplomat, soldier 
and statesman rolled into one—a truly great man, 

- probably the greatest man of antiquity. Moses per- 
suaded the Pharaoh to let his people go, and then led 
them through many years and many miles to Canaan, 
where they settled. 

Once established in their promised land, the Jews 
forgot the precepts of Moses, mocked his laws, and 
became warlike and oppressive like their former mas- 
ters, and it was not many years before they were slaves 
again—this time to the Babylonians. Not strangely 
then, the idea took form that some day another Moses 
would appear to lead them back to peace and freedom. 
And, strangest of all, some of their wiser men—called 
prophets—saw that if ever peace and freedom were to 
be their portion these gifts would come from an inner 
spirit, and not by the way of outward conquest. So 
there developed a unique dream among these forlorn 
exiles—that a savior or messiah would rise among 
them, and that he would be known to men by the 
obscurity of his birth and the humility of his bearing. 
He would be, as one of their wisest men said, a suffering 
servant, without comeliness or pride. Above all 
things, he would not be an apostle of violence. 

Thus, far away and long ago, occurred one of the 
most significant and fateful trends in all human his- 
tory—mothers began to dream that this messiah 
should be born to them. And that dream subtly 
shaped their thoughts and lives. Over hundreds of 
years and in thousands upon thousands of homes great 
and humble the dream persisted, quietly changing the 
way of life of all who cherished it. 

Now it happened that some nineteen hundred 
years ago a son was born to Mary and Joseph of 
Nazareth, who were at the time in Bethlehem. This 
first-born was named Jesus, and he grew up as all 
Jewish lads of that era grew: he listened to the lore of 
his people, he was instructed in the law. Moreover, 
he heard the wise talk of strange men who tarried in 
his village as they broke their long caravan journeys, 
and he learned of the tyrants in the outside world, for 
the Jews were now the subjects of the Romans, even 


as they had been of the Fgyptians and the Babylonians. 
Bitter poverty, heavy taxation, harsh laws and cruel 
interference were breaking their spirit. Worst of all, 
some of their own leaders and priests were indifferent 
to the fate of this proud people, and interested only 
in their special privileges. 

Hence it was that this boy, now grown to a man of 
thirty, gathered a small company of like-minded fel- 
lows about him, and for three years preached to his 
people a new liberty under the iron rule of Rome—an 
inner freedom, a brotherhood, a non-violent revolt 
against the habits that weighed down the people even 
more grievously than the Roman yoke. 

The end of this episode you well know. Jesus was 
executed for daring to deliver his people from their 
sins, and when it was over both the Roman and the 
Jewish officialdom believed themselves rid of another 
dangerous and fanatical agitator. But something 
happened that none counted on. People began tc 
whisper that this was the long-expected Messiah, the 
promised redeemer sent of God. The little company 
of his disciples increased to a large company of apostles 
and martyrs who made converts by their courage and 
their conviction, and because they, too, were ready 
to lay down their lives for their friends. In three cen- 
turies this new religion of the Inner Light had con- 
quered Rome itself, and in a few more centuries had 
spread westward over Europe. Today two-thirds of 
the world pays homage. to Christmas—literally the 
birthday of the Messiah—to the child born in sur- 
roundings never exceeded for humbleness and appar- 
ent lack of promise. 

Nor is this a mere sentimental journey we take 
every twenty-fifth of December, accompanied by 
carols and legends and the bestowing of gifts in emula- 
tion of the magi. Christmas is the acknowledgment of 
a debt. To obtain some idea of what Jesus means to 
the world, imagine the world without his name and 
influence. Let us suppose that, as in Russia, some 
iron decree went forth commanding the erasing from 
the memories and habits of Christians of the in- 
fluence of Jesus. What a task that would prove to be! 
We should turn naturally to the most visible and sig- 
nificant evidence of his power—the churches—and 
pull them down stone from stone until none was left 
anywhere on the earth. That would be a herculean 
task. But it would have to be followed by another— 
the destruction of all our schools and colleges. These, 
too, were mothered by Christianity and, until very 
recent years, their work was carried on or supported 
by Christian disciples. Then would come the de- 
struction of the hospitals, orphanages, homes, and 
every institution dedicated to the Samaritan impulse. 
For here again, out of the church came these manifes- 
tations of the Christ spirit of healing and cf help. 

When these more concrete reminders of the 
Nazarene’s way of life were destroyed, there would 
still exist the danger that men should remember Jesus 
in their songs, stories and art. So all the great hymns, 
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anthems and oratorios, as well as many of the operas, 
would have to be burned, along with all sorts of novels 
and biographies, to say nothing of half the art treasures 
of the world in marble, on canvas and in glass. 

Even then we should still have the reflection of 
the influence of Jesus in our government and law, both 
common and statute, for democracy was born under 
Syrian skies, though it waited seventeen centuries to 
crack wide open the autocracy of kings and conquerors. 
The Declaration of Independence would have to be 
torn up, and with it thousands of laws which promote 
or protect the welfare of the common people and their 
individual rights and liberties. For all these safe- 
guards and supports have come from a Christian con- 
science attuned to the dignity of man asachild of God. 

You apprehend the task, and you see the debt, 
Religion, education, philanthropy, social justice, art. 
music, literature and laws would all have to be shorn 
of the distinctive Christian philosophy which crowns 
these activities of man in Christian civilizations. Of 
a truth, we’d have much left—our mines and factories, 
our armories and battleships, our theater and cinema, 
our commercial and industrial structures. But it 
would be a strangely commonplace world, a hideously 
cruel and ugly world, without Christ, would it not? 
And even those who never give him a second thought 
would hardly care to live in it. 

Most difficult of all places to erase the influence 
of the Christ Child in this supposititious case would 
be the final repository of his cleansing and healing 


gospel—in our own hearts. Ah! that would be a task. 
For how can you erase the memory of a great moment 
of thrilling beauty? How can you wipe out the recol- 
lection of sorrow lightened by hope? How can you 
kill a conscience made tender by compassion for the 
woes and weaknesses of others? How can you turn 
your back on the warmth of courage, wonder, pity 
and hope? How can you forget the prayers that 
made you strong, the faith that made you brave, and 
the love that made you kind? As Will Durant has 
written: ‘““No wonder men were thrilled when the 
figure of Jesus stepped into the ancient legend of the 
Messiah. What stones we would be not to be touched 
to the depths of our hearts by this noblest story ever 
told, this finest flower that ever blossomed in the 
jungle of the human soul, this magnificent symbol of 
genius crucified for daring to redeem mankind.” 

No, here in the heart where the Christ Child first 
ruled our wills, here in the heart where his kingdom 
was first established, comes the first response to the 
call of the Christmas. And here it will live, though 
crowns and thrones may perish and kingdoms rise 
and wane. We cannot go back. We cannot wipe out 
the past. We can only go forward. We can only 
strive to make this part-Christian civilization of ours 
all-Christian, until, in mine and factory, in government 
and industry, in commerce and education, in every- 
thing, the spirit of Jesus shall rule, even in our rela- 
tionships between nation and nation. Particularly 
in our relationships between nation and nation! 


The Glory of the Lord 


Richard K. Morton 


mee 1H} permanent, vital meaning of Christmas fol 
fej| us today lies in all that suggests to us thé 
glory of the Lord shining round about us. 


The glory of the Lord shining through t he 


» 
Cres ) 


great Gift of the Divine Spirit incarnate in the form’ 


of man. The glory of the Lord revealed anew in man’s 
new light upon history, his own value, and his own 
task. The glory of the Lord shining in more abundant 
life in the individual and in plans designed to make 
for social betterment. 

» 7 Christmas trees soon dry up, carols are sung for 
so brief a time, and presents are soon unwrapped. 
We grow less satisfied to read of the ancient star and 
the appearance of a herald angel. Even in their 
beauty these events seem too far away and too high 
for us. They do not give us Christmas in all its 
fullness. 

t4 The real Christmas season consists in all that 
makes someone think that in a new sense the glory 
of the Lord is shining round about him. What avails 
the guiding star of old if nothing in the life about us 
guides us to the Child? What mean thé words of the 
herald angel if none around us speak in love of the 
Christ Child? What message does the heavenly choir 
extol if nothing around us thrills with his name and 
proclaims him Lord of all? 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, but 
Christmas comes when he is born in us and in our 
town. The glory of the Lord shone round about the 
patient, watchful shepherds, but Christmas really 


comes when that glory shines round about those 
of our own time who radiate his love. 

The glory of the Lord is not something possible 
only in a forgotten day. It is and must be a living 
reality. It is not simply a fact of history that Jesus 
was born. It is and must bea living reality. 

The glory of the Lord, when we really think of it, 
is not best manifested by any celestial phenomenon, 
any appearance of an angelic being, or any heavenly 
choir. It is best manifested in a life that has caught a 
new spirit of unselfishness, brotherhood, generosity, 
kindliness, and a sense of the real depth and value of 
life. The heart of religion lies in an act of a provident 
and loving God, and then the filial, ethical response of 
man. 

In a recent church service a layman spoke with 
sincerity and passion of how he had conducted his 
work as district salesman with regard for the principles 
of Christ, and while others resorted to all sorts of 
schemes, he nevertheless won four out of five sales 
contests conducted by his firm, and made lasting 
friendships. He said, too, that this policy enabled 
him to get real joy and satisfaction out of his work. 
In such small things does a man find the glory of the 
Lord shining round about him. 

I visited only a short while ago a woman who 
has lost a limb and who is generally in poor health. 
She has little money, but she is full of courage, vision, 
and love of others. Her face glows with gratitude 
and love as she talks of her daughters’ solicitude for 
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her every need. On tables in her room are work 
baskets, piles of letters, clippings, knitting, sewing, 
and wrapping materials, and ever so much else. To go 
into her room, therefore, is to be conscious at once of 
the glory of the Lord shining over us all. 

I talked recently with an elderly man whose wife 
is in a critical condition and not expected to live. 
They have lived together in perfect understanding and 
harmony, sharing each experience together and bear- 
ing together the cruel and heavy loss of their only 
daughter. There are no other living relatives. Now, 
bowed with impending disaster, he looks out on a 
world which shortly may, to his mind, contain no one 
who will care much whether he lives or dies. No easy 
arguments, no fine phrases, no temporary cheer, will 
suffice for him, and how much more he knows of life 
than the young folks who try to cheer him! Yet when 
one calls his attention to the things that are eternal 
and abiding, and sits down with him to meditate and 
pray, somehow both are conscious of the glory of the 
Lord shining round about, and the spirit of Jesus is 
born anew in sympathy and mutual concern. He 
wants no high-phrased sermon now; no longer does he 
thrill to the glamour of the Christmas season. But in 
simple words, and repeated expression of steadfast 
faith, he finds a note of confidence and friendship that 


helps him along the way. 


It is the glory of the Lord, thus revealed, that we 
need at this Christmas time. For there are indeed 
those who are looking beyond the lovely songs of 
children, the blessed gift of a new-born Savior, to such 
evidences of his spirit and purpose as are manifest 
in human lives they know. 

We need not turn back to ancient Judean hills 
to find his guiding star, and we need await no angelic 
visitation. For if he is born among men today his 
spirit lives and his glory shines about us. It may 
shine in the face of a family member, a fellow worker, 
a passer-by upon the street, but it is there, in human 
life, that it shines. We may well lament that there are 
those so spiritually insensitive that they will kneel be- 
fore what rumors describe as a “singing grave,’ while 
the living spirit of the Master is abroad. We may well 
lament that there are those who will coach plays, 
choirs, and head committees for Christmas programs, 
and show forth none of the spirit of him whose birth- 
day anniversary they are calling to remembrance. 

We should look not for a sign in the heavens, 
but in men. We should look, not for a beam of 
heavenly light, but for the light of human under- 
standing and sympathy in friend and fellowman, for 
there the Christ Child lives. Christmas is simply the 
realization in human lives of the surrounding glory 
of the Lord. 


Bigotry Lingers On! 


Allie Davidson 


ETE VIC U killed my father!—’ It was the fierceness 
e," “| =with which this statement was screamed that 
(e ya) made me lift my head from my paper and 
Sas} ook through the street-car window. 

During the few moments that the car stopped to 
take on passengers, I observed that the angry utter- 
ance was made by a boy of about fourteen years of 
age. With him were two other boys of about the same 
age, and all three were throwing snowballs and charg- 
ing upon a single youth of about the same age. 

The car started by this time, but not before I had 
an opportunity to size up the single boy, who, little 
by little, had been forced to retreat by the charge of 
the three belligerents. 

In those fleeting moments, I ascertained by cer- 
tain distinctive characteristic features of the race that 
he was a Jewish boy, and suddenly and sadly I real- 
ized to what those passionate words alluded. 

I bitterly recollected having heard those very 
words hurled defiantly at me, in the same tone of emo- 
tion and anger, when I was a boy. At that time I 
lived in a neighborhood inhabited mostly by Gentiles. 
There were those always present boys who immediately 
recognize the physiognomy of the Jew, and I, although 
my speech and gestures showed no hint of the Hebraic, 
had that cluster of peculiarities around my mouth, 
nose, and eyes, that caused the inquisitive boys to in- 
quire challengingly about my nationality. When I ad- 
mitted that I was a Jew, I was called a “Christ killer,”’ 
and I was teased because “my father killed Jesus.” 

At first I did not understand, but now J recollect 
that when I asked my mother about these things she 
sighed sympathetically, and sadly told me to try 


and make the best of these provoking and painful 
occurrences, for the boys did not understand and 
appreciate fully what they were saying. 

Simply, but effectively, my mother enlightened 
me about the deep-rooted prejudice against the Jew. 
She told me of the unfortunate condition of intoler- 


_ance and bigotry which existed, and in her simple, 


gentle manner, without causing any prejudice what- 
ever, she prepared me for what I might be confronted 
with as I grew older. 

At that time, I did not comprehend all that she 
tried to make me understand. However, there is one 
principle that I did grasp and have tried to put into 
practice since that very day. 

My mother, who, though she always advised me 
to be fearless and have the courage of my convictions 
by acknowledging my religion with pride, had also 
taught and encouraged me to respect the thoughts and 
beliefs of others. She had impressed upon me the 
need of trying to seeand understand the other person’s 
point of view. 

Since the explanations and advice from my mother 
I have read the New Testament at various times, and, 
as a result of such perusals, I have come to the con- 
clusion that thost of those who continue to hurl the 
cry of “Christ killer” at me and my brethren, would 
feel quite ashamed of themselves if they studied faith- 
fully, intelligently, and broad-mindedly the gospels. 
therein. 

I cannot help but realize that this state in which 
the Jew finds himself is inevitable as long as preachers, 
in their sermons, continue to arraign the Jews for their 
rejection and crucifixion of Jesus. 
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As a result of my study of the gospels, I find many 
instances of unsound, inconclusive and groundless 
logic in the accusation that Jesus was crucified by the 
Jews. 
According to the New Testament, Jesus was loved 
by the Jews. As is stated in the gospel of St. Luke, 
chapter 2, Jesus was a Jew, brought up in the tradi- 
tion of his people. Jesus lived and died asa Jew. Asa 
rabbi, he preached in the synagogue and in the Temple. 
Throughout the gospels, there are several references 
to Jesus observing the Sabbath, the Passover and all 
the other festivals. 

He taught and practiced the tenderest love for 
God and man. He was beyond all praise for holiness, 
righteousness and humility. The Jews loved him for 
his tender consolation and compassion toward the 
afflicted, and he was one of the best and truest sens 
of the synagogue. To quote the gospel: “Jesus went 
about all the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing every sickness and every disease among 
the people.” 

The gospel also tells us of Jesus’ devotion to his 
people. In chapter 5 (verses 13 and 14) of St. Mat- 
thew, Jesus referred to the Jews as the “‘salt of the 
earth,” also the “light of the world.’’ Again, in the 
gospel according to St. John, chapter 4 (v. 22), Jesus 
said, “Salvation comes from the Jews.” 

Being loved by the people in this manner, does it 
seem reasonable that the people would have raised 
the ery ‘‘Crucify him” against him whose only object 
in life was to bring home the message of God’s love 
to the humblest of His children? 

Yet, in spite of all that has just been said, instead 
of a better understanding between Jews and Christians, 
and the refutation of the obnoxious charge of Christ- 
killing which has caused many bitter persecutions of 
the Jewish people, the falsity of the conception held 
by some Christians that the Jews crucified Jesus is 
still preached by Jew-hating lecturers. 

Many Christians must hang their heads in shame 
when they read the bare records of their cruelty and 
shameful denial of Christ’s teachings in dealing with 
his own kinsmen. 

There is no doubt that prejudice will be elimi- 
nated when once the misunderstanding regarding the 
trial and death of Jesus is cleared in the minds of the 
average Christian. They could change the whole 
course of religious prejudice, if only they would study 
and weigh certain portions of the gospels. 

If some of the preachers would only make an 
effort to prove to their congregations that Jesus of 
Nazareth was not put to death by the Jewish nation, 
but that, on the other hand, he was generally welcome 
and popular, they would effect much toward a more 
harmonious relationship between the Jew and the 
Christian. 

If only some man had the courage to analyze and 
explain to his congregation certain illogical and con- 
tradictory statements in the gospel, relating to the 
trial of Jesus, much would be accomplished toward 
ending the ever-increasing persecution of the Jew. 

I refer in particular to the inconsistencies 1n 
verses 3 and 4, in the 23d chapter of St. Luke, which 
seem to be contradictory and which the preachers 


should make an effort to explain, for it appears that an 
attempt was made to exonerate the Roman governor 
and place the whole guilt upon the Jewish people. 

According to the gospel of St. Luke, in chapter 
23, when Pilate heard reports that Jesus was pro- 
claimed by his followers ‘‘King of the Jews,” he asked 
Jesus, “Art thou King of the Jews?”’ Jesus answered, 
“Thou sayest it.” 

But then again, in chapter 23, immediately fol- 
lowing Jesus’ admission as being King of the Jews, 
Pilate said, “I find no fault in this man.” 

By Jesus’ own confirmation that he was King of 
the Jews, Pilate must have looked upon Jesus as a 
rebel against the Emperor Tiberius, and therefore, in 
accordance with Roman law, it would have been his 
duty, as a Roman governor appointed over Palestine 
to look after the interests of Rome, to condemn Jesus 
for treason. There was nothing else for him to do but 
to deliver the sentence and close the trial. 

Does it seem logical, under the circumstances, 
that this unprincipled tyrant, who had behaved most 
savagely toward the people of Jerusalem, whose name 
was loathed in Judea, and who was feared and hated 
by them, and who in turn hated the Jews—does it 
seem reasonable to believe that, immediately following ~ 
Jesus’ admission, Pilate “found no fault in the man” 
who admitted that he was King of the Jews? 

Does it seem possible that Pilate, who was ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of Rome, found no 
fault in a rebel against the emperor! 

No! Any pretender to the throne of David over 
a province of the Roman Empire was guilty of high 
treason to Caesar and the most awful crime to Roman 
law. Why should Pilate, as a Roman governor, de- 
fend a Jewish rebel against his emperor? 

Furthermore, granted that Pilate found no fault 
in Jesus, if he so desired, why did he not release him 
instead of condemning him to the cross? It is not 
only absurd but inconsistent to assert that the Jews 
compelled the governor to crucify Jesus. St. John, 
in chapter 19 (v. 10) refutes that when he says that 
Pilate said to Jesus, ““Knowest thou not that I have 
the power to crucify thee, and have power to release 
thee?”’ 

Having the power to release Jesus, and if he de- 
sired to do so, why did he deliver him to the soldiers 
to have him scourged before the crucifixion, as de- 
scribed by St. Matthew in chapter 27 (v. 26)? 

If one were enough interested to find the truth, 
he would learn that the trial of Jesus, from the stand- 
point of Jewish law, was illegal, unauthoritative and 
invalid. It is not in accordance with Jewish law or 
practice to execute a condemned man on a festival, 
and Jesus was crucified by order of Pilate on the Feast 
of Passover. Furthermore, from the Jewish point of 
view, crucifixion is an illegal method of executing the 
death penalty. 

I look forward to the day when preachers and 
open-minded Gentiles will break down the bitterness 
which they have toward the Jew on account of the 
crucifixion story. 

Nothing could be so contrary to the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus as any kind of race prejudice on 
any ground whatever. 

When our Christian friends realize this, the ties 
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of fellowship will be strengthened, and the result will 
be the promotion of justice, amity and peace through- 
out the world. 

Fersonally, I have nothing but the best to say 
about most Gentiles with whom I have associated. 
Several of my closest friends are Gentiles and they, 
together with others with whom I am acquainted, 
have proved broad-minded at all times. 

Iam fortunate in being employed in an office with 
the highest type of persons that could be desired. I 
find it a pleasure to work with and among them, and I 
do not recall ever having heard any insulting insinua- 
tions or reflections, in any manner, about the Jew. 
‘They are the type of person who can, and do, counter- 
act scme of the unreasonable prejudices of their 
Christien brothers and sisters. Put that is not enough! 
From what I hear, read and see with my own eyes, 
they are a very small minority of that vast number who 
condemn the Jew because he isa Jew. Give the Jew 
a chance te prove that he is human!! 

It is a well known fact that many Gentiles, who 
at first meet the Jew with a feeling of repugnance, 
eradually yield to the charm of his personal influence, 
and many compete with each other in honoring him, 
and threugh him Judaism is honored and respected. 

I have been complimented several times by my 
Gentile acquaintances with the question, ‘““Why are 
you so dif erent from other Jews?” I also know for a 
fact that many other Jews have been complimented 
in the same manner. However, my reply te the re- 
mark wes that he was in error, that I] was not unlike 
my fellcw Jews. In disposition and feeling I am the 
same, but I have had an opportunity for mental im- 
provement of which many of my brethren have been 
deprived through circumstances and environment. 
I have ccme in contact with various persons and have 
taken advantage of the different environments into 
which J was thrust, and fortunately learned to get 
along in a manner that happens to be desired, ap- 
proved end expected by Gentiles. 

Many have not had the occasion to come in close 


proximity with Gentiles, and are not aware of the 
grace, elegance, and propriety of conduct according 
to the demands of the Gentile. But in most cases 
where they do not come up to what the Gentile re- 
gards as the “‘standard,” it is not their fault entirely; 
they have been condemned and isolated so long that 
they had not acquired the conventions desired by the 
discriminating observer. 

We talk too much of races and not enough of in- 
dividuals. We know that there are bad Jews, just 
as there are bad persons in every other religion and 
nationality. We have seen that one evil act of the 
individual Jew will rebound upon the entire race. It 
seems that, if the Gentile sins, he alone bears the 
brunt of the punishment. If a Jew transgresses the 
law of the land, his religion is heralded to the world, 
and the wrong he has committed brings disgrace and 
hatred upon the entire household of Israel. We are 
taught to lead irreproachable lives, and cautioned to 
avoid evil, and to make our conduct exemplary and to 
be models of virtue and righteousness. 

It seems that much of our misfortunes comes from 
our successes, even though it is preached always that 
we should succeed—that we should rise from poverty. 
Yet this is not for the Jew, it seems, for- he becomes 
the object of disdain if he gets rich, and we often hear 
criticisms of ‘‘the damn Jew!” 

I have heard it said that if we only were a race of 
hewers of wood and carriers of water, or garment- 
makers, there would be no Jewish problem. Fut the 
truth about the Jew is that he is a very active, very 
purposive sort of person, and he will succeed in spite 
of persecutions and hatred. 

It is the fate of the Jew to build his own prison 
by his achievements. We are killed by our own best 
creations. Yes, for centuries we were harried and 
persecuted in the name of our own Christ and to the 
text of our own Eible. 

There seems to be only one way to attain that 
desired feeling of good will and peace, and that is to 
admit the Jew into the fellowship of the races. 


Out of Circulation 


James F. Carter 


e-NS a small boy in England, I so well remember 

‘ going to the near-by grocery store for our 
week-end supply of peppermint candy. 
: Nailed on the counter was a silvery shining 
disc abcut the size of a half-dollar piece. If I had 
asked the grocer about it, the conversation might 
have been something like this. 

“Nr. Turner, what is the round disc that is nailed 
there cn your counter?” Fe would have replied, 
“That, ry boy, is a two-shilling piece.” “Fut why 
is it nailed down there?” “Well, you see, that is a 
counterfeit coin and I nailed it there to keep it out of 
circulation.” 

C ut of circulation. 
“Jost soul’’? 

Most thinking people have relegated to the past 
the ccetrine of punishment for sin by a fire of brim- 
stone. That idea of direct and tangible suffering as 
a result of sin may have served its purpose in its time, 


Is not that the story of the 


and sometimes we feel there are persons we know who 
might deserve such punishment. 

The fact remains that sin does bring its own in- 
escapable penalty. The soul that sinneth is out of 
circulation. 

‘This is the truth which Jesus reminded us of in the 
Parable of the Lost Coin. The woman was so greatly 
concerned about its loss that she lit a candle and swept 
ae IROUSS diligently “till she find it.” Why all this 
uss ! ; 

The piece of silver had lost none of its precious 
metal and probably lay in a corner just as shiny and 
bright as ever. Eut it was not fulfilling its mission. 
£0 long as it was lost it was “out of circulation.” It 
was failing to serve the purpose for which it was made. 
It lies there useless when it might be used in purchasing 
bread to nourish the body, or might be spent in buying 
a lily to cultivate the soul. 

Many people are out of circulation in the realm 
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of God. Dr. Maxwell Savage recently said: “Though 
still the Unknown God to many, he alone is real in 
the midst of the make-believe motley of strange gods 
today.”’ The man who never lifts his thoughts to the 
realm of the divine is dwarfed in his own life and ex- 
perience and can never find the completion of life 
until he finds it in the realm of God. Then, too, the 
world about us is very real, and the man who cannot 
bring himself into harmony with the world about him 
is “out of circulation” with it. 

At Chicago Seminary Dr. William Frnest Hock- 
ing was asked , “What in verifiable terms do you mean 
by a ‘lost soul’?”’ In reply he said in part: “I be- 
lieve that Christianity has given the name of Christ 
to what we might call the voice of God to man; and I 
like to think of that word Christ as meaning what I 
might call the human face of God. The veil of reality 
has been broken as though some being had come 
toward us out of the darkness, and we can say to the 
universe not ‘It is there,’ but, ‘Thou art there and 
thou carest for me.’’’ When a man feels this con- 


Another Meeting in 
Herbert 


g| AM well aware that many readers of the Leader 
may be weary of these reports of the meetings 
of peace organizations that I am privileged to 


constantly reminded of the danger, which does not 
become less imminent. 

As was said recently by Dr. Leiper, “the churches 
do not appreciate the crisis.” And we must under- 
stand that not only the existence of civilization but the 
very life of organized religion is in jeopardy. ‘Unless 
the churches are to be turned back to the catacombs 
they must destroy this menace of war.” Ur. Leiper 
remarked that he has visited post-war Furope five or 
six times, but this past summer he felt that he was 
looking at pre-war Europe. “It is a world in which, 
if the church has a word to speak, let it speak 
now.” 

The meeting on November 5 was a joint session 
of the American Section of the Universal Christian 
Council and the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Good Will, held at the 
George Washington Hotel, New York. 

lv. ost of the items on the agenda were concerned 
with the great World Conference on Life and Work 
to be held in Cxford, England, July 12-26, 1937. It 
was stated that this conference may well be the most 
significant event of our time in the church world. 
Representatives of all Frotestant Christian bodies 
and the Fastern Crthodox Church will attend. ‘here 
will be five commissions: 

1. The Church and the Community; which will 
study the social order. Chairman, fir Walter Mo- 
berly. 

3. The Church and the State. Chairmen, Hon. 
Max Huber and Dr. Wm. Adams Frown. 

3. The Church and the Fconomic Crder. Chair- 
man not yet selected. Secretary, Dr. John Bennett of 
Auburn Seminary. 

4, The Church, the State, and Society in Rela- 
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sciousness ef God in the world about him, he is in 
circulation in the divine realm. 

An effective and practical service of the church 
is in keeping its people in circulation among them- 
selves. Years ago a minister of mature years told me 
that as a young man in his first pastorate he learned of 
a new family having taken a farm on the outskirts of 
the town. They were Polish people. Some day when 
convenient he intended calling on them and inviting 
them to enjoy the fellowship of the church. Weeks 
went by and somehow he did not get round to that call. 
Then came the news to him that the woman had taken 
her life. Away from other members of her family, 
no longer living in the circle of friends which had been 
hers, this woman had felt that the cloud of loneliness 
which was gathering in about her was unbearable. 

The church with all its failings is at least keeping 
hope and cheer in the hearts of thousands of men and 
women who, without its ministrations and its fellow- 
ship, would be lost souls, for they would be out of 
circulation with their fellow men and women. 


the Interest of Peace 


E. Benton 


tion to Education. The president of Union Seminary 
is chairman. 

5. The Church and the World of Nations. 

It was this fifth commission which made the 
presence of the members of the Commission of Inter- 
national Justice and Good Will of real significance. 
It was evident that the peace-minded folk of all 
churches have a real stake in this world conference. 
The result may well be such an arousing of peace 
sentiment that the current now swiftly setting toward 
war may be checked. fCurely that is our hope. 

For this reason I venture to present a brief sketch 
of the proceedings. (I believe it was George Eggleston 
who wrote to Horace Greeley, “I tell you, Horace, it 

“is only through reirritation that we can get anything 
done.” If any become irritated at the frequent ap- 
pearance of such articles as this my rejoinder is that 
we are disciples of George Fggleston.) 

The first thought in the minds of the directors of 
this gathering was to pay a loving tribute to Dr. 
Cadman, whose voice was so often and so widely heard 
in advocacy of international understanding. Dr. 
Chalmers, of the Broadway Tabernacle, gave a deeply 
moving prayer. 

A special guest was the Rev. Henry L. Henriod 
of Geneva, & witzerland, secretary of the International 
World Alliance for Friendship through the Churches 
and of the Universal Christian Council. He spoke of 
the present Furopean situation, a subject of vital 
concern to us all. His opening words were: “The sit- 
uation in Furope requires faith and vision. I have 
never known so much depression. In spite of all the 
efiorts to prevent we are slipping toward the de- 
struction of civilization. Whether one turns toward 
the ‘right’ or the ‘left’ there is a sense of despair. 
‘The war in £pain is but an additional warning and a 
menace prophetic of the general flame that may be 
kindled.” : 

Before he left Switzerland he was asked by the 
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authorities there, “Are you ready with your mili- 
tary equipment?” and this although he is one of the 
oldest in the reserve. 

The only hope he sees, and he does find that re- 
assuring, is that the sense of brotherhood among the 
Christians of all nations is being intensified. And 
further, the youth of the world seem to be awakening, 
as is evidenced by the youth conferences that have 
been held or are projected. (The Oxford Conference 
is to be followed by a great youth conference to be 
held in 1939.) Once youth were little considered in 
peace programs and activities. Now it is recognized 
that to secure their cooperation and enthus.astic sup- 
port is the very center of our work. The future is 
with the youth. 

He declared that the success of the Oxford Con- 
ference depends largely on the contribution of this 


country. You, he said, are privileged here. You do ~ 


not live under the constant shadow of the menace 
which exists in Europe. You have free churches in 
a free state. We are looking to you with expect- 
ancy. 

I was much impressed with the striking contribu- 
tion that this Oxford Conference may make to the 
peace cause. It will receive wide publicity. It will 
be entertained by Oxford University. The sessions 
will be held in the Sheldonian Theater, an unusual 
concession. And for the religious services St. Mary’s 
Church will be used. The English public is already 
aware. At the conclusion of the Conference the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will give a reception to the dele- 
gates at Lambeth Palace, and on Sunday a service 
will be held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, when the Lord 


Rebuilding 


Mayor of London will be present. The service will be 
broadcast over a world-wide hook-up. 

In preparation for the conference nine volumes 
have already been issued on various phases of the 
studies to be conducted. These are especially for those 
who will make an extended investigation. For others 
and for study groups in churches, two small books 
have been prepared which I recommend. The first is 
by Dr. John C. Bennett, “Christianity and Our 
World.” The price is 50 cents. The second is “Christ’s 
Way and the World’s Way in Church, State and So- 
ciety,” by Dr. Henry S. Leiper; price seventy-five 
cents, paper covers. Both books may be procured 
from the Federal Council of Churches, 105 E. 22d St., 
New York. 

The danger that this conference will be as futile 
and ineffective in promoting world peace as have been 
all its predecessors lies in the fact that it is being pro- 
jected and managed and will be directed by a small 
group of those whom we may call the intelligentsia. 
Unless out of this study can come a program and a 
purpose that will find their way into the hearts of 
church folk everywhere so that they will arouse them- 
selves to substitute the operation of law for the de- 
structiveness of the war system, the conference will 
be but another wreck by the side of life’s highway, 
and peace will be still but a dream. 

I would bespeak for the conference the interest 
of all readers of the Leader, and would urge that 
someone in each church procure copies of the books 
referred to above and use them as the basis for study 
in groups that desire to make peace a “‘concern”’ of 
prime importance. 


Humanity 


Oluf Tandberg 


N the present rather turbulent state of things, 
4| the idea of rebuilding humanity has gone forth. 
It is suspected that we are either not properly 
constructed—that Nature has slipped some- 
where—or else that, having essayed to improve upon 
Nature, we have made a mess of it. Whatever it is, 
the sponsors of the idea have in mind to make a better 
job of it, to ramake us in a higher image as it were, to 
leave us on vastly higher ground when the job is 
finished, and to create upon earth a superhuman race 
of men. The work may begin at any time if the con- 
sent of humanity can be obtained; but we are warned 
that a price must be paid. 

Of course, this suggestion has come from the lab- 
oratories of the great scientists, where the future 
state of humanity is being seriously considered. 
Science knows what we are and what we ought to be. 
The crafty and self-seeking among us have made a 
doormat of the Decalogue, and repudiated Christ; 
and the spiritual agencies in society have not been 
strong enough to stem the tide of corruption. Why 
not, then, change the method of procedure, and begin 
our salvation work at the other end—our physical 
nature? Purify our blood, build up our cell structure, 
reorganize our nerve system, clarify our minds, and 
consolidate all the higher attributes of the human 
being. For, after all, is not our physical frame the very 


foundation and habitation of our life in this mundane 
sphere? 

I am not sure that I am altogether entitled to 
present these items as expressive of the plenary 
thoughts of the great minds who would rebuild man- 
kind. They would doubtless use a different termi- 
nology. I am, however, quite sure that they would 
endorse all that I have said, and of course a great 
deal besides. 

I 

The idea of remaking humanity is not altogether 
a product of the twentieth century. The rebuilding of 
a certain class of people has been considered as a pos- 
sibility for half a century. In 1880 Dr. Leslie E. 
Keeley, in view of the army of unfortunate men and 
women who had lost themselves in the inferno of 
alcoholism, organized in Chicago the first Keeley Cure 
Institute. The idea, as explained to the writer, was 
not only to make the patient quit drinking, but also 
to build up his system in such a way as to elevate him 
above the temptations of alcohol. Other institutes 
were subsequently added, and hopes at that time 
were running high. Many believed that the Demon 
Rum had met his Waterloo. Others were skeptical, 
and among them not a few clergymen. They argued 
that the Keeley Cure was not a moral victory, and that 
the patient, being morally responsible for his condi- 
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tion, should fight the battle to a finish with himself 
rather than rely upon medicaments. And further- 
more, unless the patient himself won the battle he 
would not be truly reformed, and would be likely to 
backslide. This last suggestions seems to have con- 
tained a gocd deal of truth. I have myself known 
men who have taken the Keeley cure several times 
without getting rid of their merbid habit. Dr. 
Keeley deserves all praise for his effort, but his cure 
has hardly made the impression of being a pronounced 
success. Will the more ambitious schemes to rebuild 
humanity be more successful? 

A far-reaching suggestion has recently come from 
the chemical laboratory. On September 9 Dr. E. J. 
Armstrong, president of the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers, delivered an address before 
the American Chemical Society during its convention 
in Pittsburgh. According to press reports, Dr. Arm- 
strong presented the claims of “the new science of 
food’”’ which, if accepted and applied, may build a race 
of supermen and greatly hasten the intellectual de- 
velopment of mankind—an achievement, surely, to 
be devoutly hoped for. Everything depends upon 
what we eat. Idiocy, he is reported to have said, 
“may be due only to the absence ofa tiny amount of 
iodine in the diet.” If this suggestion is well founded, 
idiocy should henceforth be a crime rather than a 
misfortune—at least as long as we have a supply of 
iodine. 

There can be no valid objection to a thorough test 
of “the new science of food.”” What we eat 7s impor- 
tant, and the new science may possibly possess the 
magical virtues claimed for it. Old wise William 
Shakespeare, in “Julius Caesar,’’ makes Cassius ask, 
“Upon what meat does this our Caesar feed, that he 
has grown so great?” ‘That was worth knowing. 
The difficulty here is that already we have Caesars 
enough and to spare; that a science grinding out more 
supermen of the same kind would hardly be regarded 
as a benefit to society; and that an entirely different 
kind of greatness is the supreme need of the 
world. 

To those who may happen to read these lines, 
the vision of an ancient worthy may come unbidden. 
He made his home in the Judean wilderness, and his 
food was locusts and wild honey. Yet he was pro- 
nounced, by an Authority we can not contradict, one 
of the greatest of the race. 


II 

Probably the most sweeping current suggestion 
regarding the rebuilding of mankind is embodied in 
the eighth chapter of ‘““Man the Unknown.” The title 
is wrong. No single volume, printed in America, 
contains more solid information about man. The 
method is wholly constructive. After soundly (and 
justly) berating our civilization for its degeneracy, the 
author proceeds to outline the remedy. He would 
organize all the sciences which deal with man—his 
mental and physical constitution and his relation to 
the world and society—into something like a vast 
hierarchy of knowledge, with the medical science as a 
nucleus. Students, willing to give their lives to the 
service of mankind, would then be set to work to 
master all those sciences—a task which the author 
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thinks could be accomplished in twenty-five years. 
Thus equipped, these students would then begin the 
momentous task of remaking mankind. The author 
speaks like a man who believes that science has no 
limitations. 

And, nota bene, this vast design is to be realized 
through the application of Natural Law. Inevitably 
so, for the great scientist knows no other law by 
which we can be rebuilt. The old belief that the soul 
is a more or less independent entity, with laws of its 
own, is not recognized by Dr. Carrel. “The soul,’’ he 
informs us, “will no longer be distinct from the body.” 
The two are identical. No other inference can be 
drawn from his vigorous text. And there is a certain 
initial advantage in this view. It simplifies the 
process of rebuilding the human being, because, ob- 
viously, the method and treatment to be applied to 
the body will apply equally well to the soul. It means, 
if it means anything, that there can be no such thing 
as a sick soul in a healthy body nor a healthy soul in a 
sick body. The conclusion is inevitable, if there is 
no distinction between the two. 

But, with all respect for the organized wisdom of 
science, I think it can be confidently asserted that 
this problem is not so easily solved. The remaking 
of the physical frame does not necessarily imply the 
remaking of the soul, nor does the breakdown of the 
body connote the soul’s deterioration. Thirty-five 
years ago I was brought to a realization of the truth 
I am trying to express. In an Illinois village I met a 
woman who had been forty vears in bed, her physical 
frame being twisted beyond recognition by the ravages 
of rheumatism. That suffering, wretched body, how- 
ever, was inhabited by a soul so clear, so strong, and 
so radiantly healthy and happy that it seemed as if 
the two could not possibly have anything in common. 
Her pastor affirmed that her soul was growing strong 
in proportion as her body was losing ground. We have 
a similar case in our Universalist fellowship. I have 
known the patient for many years—a man with a body 
wasting away with disease, and a soul triumphantly 
gaining. Such cases can be found all over the 
world. 

' IT might dwell at length upon that other class of 
people—people with sick souls and healthy bedies— 
but I am afraid this article would be too long. Suffice 
it therefore to say that society everywhere is full of 
them. Our most degraded criminals, men and women, 
generally belong to that class. They have strong and 
robust physical frames, capable of great endurance, 
but their souls are dwarfed, diseased and gloomy. 
How the super-scientist will explain such phenomena 
on the theory that soul and body are identical, is not 
easy to conjecture. That there is a close, very close, 
connection between soul and body is certain; but all the 
sciences dealing with man have not yet been able to 
build a bridge between them. The distance is still 
practically infinite. 

The author of “(Man the Unknown” makes war 
upon the dualism of soul and body. He accuses Des- 
cartes, the French philosopher, of having led civiliza- 
tion astray by his dualism theory, and suggests a re- 
turn to the Renaissance fcr a new start. The great 
probability, however, is that, until the scientists 
themselves know more about the human soul, they 
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will not make much headway in reconstructing 
humanity. 

Dr. Carrel’s bock is of course a wonderful piece 
of work. If he attempts, as he does, to destroy the 
soul’s independence, and thereby the hope for its 
survival, it is only what thousands before him have 
tried. His faith in man’s spiritual remaking through 
the agency of natural law is quite in accordance with 
the scientific spirit of this age; but he has not the vision 
of that Something in human nature which science has 
never touched—and never will. 


Ill 


A method of building up the human race, but 
entirely different from the foregoing, was suggested 
by Professor Hooton, of the Harvard faculty, during 
the recent tercentennial celebration. Dr. Hooton 
returned to the Natural Selection theory, the elimina- 
tion of those who are not sufficiently endowed, men- 
tally or physically, to hold their own in the struggle 
for life. This is Darwinism in its original meaning— 
“the survival of the fittest,’ which is supposed to be 
the will and purpose of Mother Nature. (An exten- 
sive literature dealing with the question as to whether 
or not we have understeod Darwin, has grown up, but 
I cannot enter into it here. It is sufficient for us to 
know that he who created the phrase, “‘the survival of 
the fittest,’ did understand Darwin, the phrase being a 
perfect equivalent for Natural Selection.) Whether 
or not we have understood Nature may be a different 
question; but, at all events, Darwin was not the first 
man to give her a dubious reputation. Years before 
Darwin put his pen to his paper, Heinrich Heine wrote 
his blistering lines: 


Thou whom Nature nothing gave 
Go thou forth and dig thy grave. 


The Professor chides the medical profession, and the 
spiritual forces at work in society, fer interfering with 
the manifest will of Nature, and by their labors prevent- 
ing the destruction of those whom Nature intended to 
root out. His words will be disregarded by our civiliz- 
ation in so far as it is Christian, but our civilization is 
not entirely consistent. What, for instance, is our 
birth control movement but a slap in the face of Na- 
ture, and a more or less humanitarian way of doing 
what Nature is striving to do, namely, prevent the 
unfit from entering human society and by their 
presence weakening and degrading the race? 

The social and ethical implications of Darwinism 
were not thoroughly investigated during the lifetime 
of the great naturalist, and today but few are in- 
terested. But this much can perhaps be said: Remove 
all protection, legal and spiritual, from the weak and 
the defenseless, 1. e., the “‘unfit,’’ and it may soon dawn 
upon us that Darwin was not far from the truth. The 
under-vitalized, the under-mentalized, and the under- 
sized and humble will sooner or later find themselves 
at the dead-line. Even in our day the world is not 
safe for the unfit. How often do we stop and consider 
that, if the unfit survive at all, it is because they re- 
ceive from an alien source a measure of help and pro- 
tection, and that they can, to some extent, rely upon 
the world’s increasing sense of justice and compas- 
sion? gIt may_well be that these unfits are “undesir- 


ables,” and that Nature had no business to bring them 
into the world; but, that, as Kipling said, is another 
story. From the humanitarian point of view, the 
birth control movement has at least a logical founda- 
tion. 

I well know that this sounds like a disparagement 
of the great Mother, but Nature needs no apology. 
A creature of a thousand moods and aspects, she re- 
mains one of the two mill-stones between which the 
human soul is moulded and polished into an image of 
the Eternal, but we cannot too soon get rid of the 
notion that “Nature is all there is to it.” 


IV 


In the art gallery of the Columbian Exposition, in 
1893, a painting was exhibited, illustrating the text, 
“From dust thou art.’”’ A woman was rising out of the 
ground. The upper part of her body was beautifully 
human, while the lower part was one with the earth 
from which she came. She was struggling for re- 
lease from her “lower nature;” her face expressed an 
impressive mixture of anxiety and hope. It was not 
the Egyptian Sphinx in a new version. The Sphinx ex- 
presses neither anxiety nor hope. ‘The woman was an 
awakening soul, coming into consciousness of her 
spiritual personality. 

The painting made an impression, and no wonder. 
In that woman’s face was written the intimate life 
story of every man and woman who had lived Icng 
enough and felt deeply enough to appreciate its mes- 
sage. She had won only a partial victory—ilike all the 
rest of us—but it was sufficient to suggest what the 
human soul will be when the victory is complete, when 
the journey is at an end—the journey from chaos to 
beauty, from beast to man, from the law of the jungle 
to the law of Christ. . 

The secret of this woman’s experiences is an open 
one. It is not only the story of an individual: it is the 
story of humanity. That woman was the product of a 
grinding contest between two world-sweeping prin- 
ciples, both inherent in her being—the principle of 
Nature and the principle of the Spirit. The two are 
not the same, and never were. If Nature has her way, 
your farm will soon go back to wilderness, and the 
same will happen to your soul. If the principle of the 
Spirit, whose supreme representative is Christ, has its 
way, you will some day be a duplicate of that painted 
woman in Jackson Park. There we see the making 
and remaking of humanity; but it is a creative process 
working from within rather than from without, and its 
inherent object is obvious. Eternity itself looms up 
as we contemplate this creative process. Our con- 
science is in it. A thosuand times over, man has re- 
made himself because of the growing power of his 
conscience. There is no progress without it. If 
iodine and scientific food and biochemistry can put 
conscience into those who have none, and strengthen 
it in those who have but little of it—well and good. 
Give science a chance. But there is a legitimate sus- 
picion that, while science may possibly create a race 
of splendid savages, the manufacture of conscience 
is quite beyond her province. Her great work con- 
sists in preparing favorable environment. Just now, ~ 
perhaps, we have rather too much environment. There 
are probably not many who believe that speeding 
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automobiles, soaring airplanes, and an endless array 
of electrical appliances are solid proofs that our 
spiritual nature has gained the day. 

A German musician once remarked, “‘My heart 
leaps for joy whenever I think of God.’”’ When we can 


Adult Education 
Dale 


a> ~) HE report of the Appraisal Commission gave 
aeN| us some rather discouraging statements with 
regard to the status of education in our 
ee churches. After remarking that Unitarian 
churches might have been expected to lead the way 
as pioneers the report says, “But this has not been the 
case.”’ 

The ‘Commission found signs of awakening in 
the elevation of the Department of Social Relations 
to equal position with the other departments of the 
American Unitarian Association and in the authoriza- 
tion of a special committee on adult education for 
the denomination. But on the whole one judges that 
the Appraisal Commission found nothing of special 
educational importance being done. 

The Adult Education Committee which was es- 
tablished last year wanted a somewhat closer view of 
this matter and sent out over two hundred question- 
naires to ministers asking for information about their 
educational programs. Of the blanks sent out ninety- 
five were returned with answers. This excellent re- 
sponse turned out to be fortunate from the standpoint 
of representativeness. The replies were for all types 
and sizes of churches in our denomination and were 
from large and small cities and towns. 

The statistics from the questionnaires are approxi- 
mate because in some cases the descriptions of ac- 
tivities were difficult to classify. 

Thirty of the ninety-five churches have forums. 

Forty-five have lecture courses of one sort or 
another. 

Twenty-four have study classes in connection 
with their church school. 

Twenty-nine have study classes apart from the 
church school. 

Twenty-four reported discussion groups, four of 
which were concerned with the work of the Appraisal 
Commission and were presumably temporary. 

Twenty-five dramatic groups and fifteen literary 
groups were reported. 

There were two marriage clinics and four per- 
sonal-adjustment clinics. Fifteen ministers stated 
that they conducted consultation periods for those 
who desired advice of all sorts. 

Seventeen Laymen’s League chapters had pro- 
grams that incorporated some adult education. An 
astonishing number of questionnaires were marked 
“No Laymen’s League.” 

Thirty Alliance branches conduct programs with 
speakers or discussion. 

Twenty-three Y. P. R. U. groups have discussion 
groups or speakers. 

No very satisfactory answers were given to a 
question as to whether adult education could be used 
to bridge the gap between the chucch school and 


all truly say the same, then we shall have been re- 
made, and there will be but little crime and needless 
suffering in this world. In the meantime we may 
properly emphasize the re-making of our conscience 
as a task tremendously worth our time and labor. 


in Our Churches 


DeWitt 


church. About thirty answers were “yes,” 
no” and there were several question marks. 

Seventy-four of the questionnaires told of adult- 
education programs of some significance in com- 
munities, apart from the church programs. In thirty- 
three of these instances it was emphasized that lead- 
ership or promotion came partially from Unitarian 
churches. In twenty-seven of the replies attendance 
by Unitarians of these outside classes was men- 
tioned. 

Some of the general comments of ministers were 
of special interest: 

“Our women are over-busy with such activities. 
Our men should be more interested in them.” 

“We have not gone into adult education as a 
church because most of our members are mixed up 
with other activities.”’ 

“Judging from the local situation I think time 
should be given adults to remain at home a little to do 
some reading and studying themselves, instead of 
running out to meetings all the time. Adult educa- 
tion, like charity, begins at home.” 

“This town as a whole resists adult education.”’ 

“We have a difficult task, that of creating interest 
in the church and its needs—and this comes first.’ 

“T used to think that in a town like ours, greatly 
over-organized, with many clubs, discussien groups, 
etc., the church had little function to perform. How- 
ever, it is evident that many of our people do not at- 
tend any community enterprises. They lack the 
stimulus which a small group in their own church 
would give. We ought not to excuse ourselves too 
much on the ground that the community already has 
several adult-education projects. I do believe, though, 
that adult education is purely secondary, the primary 
function being that of worship and what takes place 
at the service on Sunday morning. Each activity 
ought to offer the opportunity of applying the prin- 
ciples, values and ideals of religion enunciated in 
the Sunday service.” 

“Too darn much going on to suit me. I’d like 
the women to resign from some of their silly clubs 
and do some real studying.”’ 

In addition to the above statistical material and 
provocative statements, what is there of significance 
in the questionnaires? 

One evident point is that adult education seems 
to be found most generally in the “activity” type of 
church. Where the churches are “doing things” in a 
community sense they are conducting some adult 
education. This applies whether the churches are 
large or small, in city or town. 

It is evident also that there are many intangible 
factors in the life of the churches. If the sermon and 
worship and many of the traditional forms of church 
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life have adult educational significance, then obviously 
the questionnaire is not complete. 

There is evidence that adult-education programs 
are rather extensive in the communities where our 
churches are located. It is of special interest that al- 
though most of these programs are outside the churches 
Unitarian participation and leadership is very high. 

There is one glaring lack in such programs as our 
churches have. This is in regard to project or action 
education. We have not yet begun to study with 
specific ethical group action in view. ; ; 

The picture presented by these questionnaires 
may be taken by some of us as discouraging and by 
others of us as encouraging. Certainly it is clear that 
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some stimulating and valuable education for adults is 
being carried on in Unitarianism. Forums, study 
classes, book review and literary groups—all these 
in fair proportion show some vital church experience 
in our denomination. How our denomination com- 
pares with others in this is not known. It is known 
that there are more extensive programs in individual 
churches of other denominations. But is there more 
educational vitality in any other denomination in 
proportion to its size? At any rate it may be said on 
the basis of the questionnaire that we have a good be- 
ginning and that we have something on which to build 
the educational emphasis which the Appraisal Com- 
mission urged. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Frank Durward Adams 


Sunday, December 20 
’ No Good Is Ever Lost 

And every man shall receive his own reward according to his 
labor.—1 Cor. 3:8. 

“Never a sincere word was utterly lost. Never a mag- 
nanimity fell to the ground.’ How often we vex ourselves with 
the question: Of what value is all my effort, since it appears to 
avail me nothing? It might suffice to reply that any good work, 
be it thought, word, or deed, is worth while for its own sake, for 
its reflex upon the soul of the doer. Moreover, there is a law of 
the spirit like unto the law of conservation of energy. Nothing 
js ever lost or destroyed. Results may not seem forthcoming, but 
jet us be patient and wait. 

“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heediess world hath never lost.” 


Consider the parable of the seed growing secretly. The sower 
cast his seed upon the earth, after which his part of the work was 
done. The harvest was not his concern. We may trust the 
Mind of the Universe to see that no good is ever in vain. The 
kind word, the smile, the helping hana—these are contributions 
made to our common life, and never without avail. To desire a 
direct return is unworthy of the spirit that prompts a worthy 
deed. 

Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.—Isa. 32 : 20. 

Read Mark 4 : 26-29. 

Prayer: Let me do my work each day, dear Lord, as one 
who loves the work for its own sake. May I miss no opportunity 
to add to the sum total of human happiness. And may I be con- 
tent to leave results with Thee. Amen. 


Monday, December 21 
The Benediction of Naturalness 


Let your love be a real thing. . . . Keep in harmony with 
one another.—Rom. 12 : 9, 16 (Moffatt). 

Naturalness is an art, and few there be who master it. It 
is nurtured in the feeling that one has something of real value to 
contribute to one’s social life. A feeling of apology, due either 
to neglect or a low estimate of one’s own worth, wastes time and 
dissipates the spirit of good-fellowship. If we have failed to visit 
a friend in due season, we do not atone for that failure by spend- 
ing the time of a belated visit making apologies. It makes the 
offense seem worse. The tardy letter is not made more welcome 
by an opening page of labored explanations. No doubt that word 
of cheer or appreciation ought to have been spoken yesterday; 
but don’t spoil the flavor of it now by calling attention to the 
oversight. You are moved now, by an impulse of genuine af- 
fection, to do or say some good thing. Let it be with a joyous 
spontaneity. Believe that your friend is as glad to see you as 


you are to see him. That is certain to be the case if you go ina 
happy spirit, with some bit of good news or happy discovery to 
impart. You have read a fine book or taken an interesting 
journey; or maybe have overheard some word of praise for the 
one you are visiting. Tell about it! “Be a gift and a benedic- 
tion.” Such is the honest and sincere gift of naturalness. 


Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of God.—1 John 
Aiea 
Read Romans 12 : 9-18 (Moffatt). 


Prayer: Quicken my heart, O God, to atone for past neglect 
with a great haste to do today the deed of helpfulness so long 
postponed. And let me go to my friends always shining with the 
spirit of harmony and good cheer. Amen. 


Tuesday, December 22 
Real Action Is Born in Silence 


I commune with mine own heart; 
And my spirit maketh diligent search. 
—Psalm 77 : 6. 


“Real action is in silent moments.”’ This is no paradox, for 
every act must first be performed in the mind. Most of our 
unhappy mistakes would be avoided if we gave more time to 
thoughtful meditation. We have poise and a feeling of wise 
security in our doings in proportion to the quiet consideration 
we give them. No wonder our times are vexed and confusion 
fills the air! No wonder the world is full of nervous wrecks! 
No wonder there is such lack of confidence, such arid want of 
faith in God and the essential health of the universe! We take 
no time to ponder our problems, to seek a harmonious adjust- 
ment with the forces which carry their solution. We do not in 
the stillness seek for God, so He seems non-existent or far away. 
We never listen for the music of the spheres, hence we never 
hear it. Peace will never come to our troubled world until in- 
creasing multitudes of us find it first in our hearts and by means. 
of the quiet hour. 


But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, 
and having shut thy door, pray to the Father who is in secret, 
and thy Father who seeth in secret shall recompense thee.— 
Matt. 6:6. 

Read Psalm 46. 

Prayer: Quiet our troubled hearts, dear Father, and help us. 
to find the peace which abides in the heart of Being. Open the 
ears of our spirits that we may hear the still small voice. May we 
find daily strength in the sanctuary of our souls. Amen. 


Wednesday, December 23 
We Are Organs of the Over-Soul 
God has made us what we are, creating us in Christ Jesus. 
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for the good deeds which are prepared beforehand by God as our 
sphere of action.—Eph. 2 : 10 (Moffatt). 


“The fact that I am here certainly shows me that the soul 
had need of an organ here. Shall I not assume the post?” There 
is a buoyant certainty in these words which we may all yearn to 
share. The fact that I am here, in this particular place, proves 
that the soul has need of me here. By soul, in this connection, 
Emerson means God, the animating and informing Spirit of the 
universe. God has need of me here! To do what, and in what 
way? The great blight of our time is the growing feeling of mul- 
titudes that they are of no account in the scheme of things, mere 
excess baggage in a world without sense or meaning. The con- 
viction once cherished that men are the unique care and concern 
of God is almost gone. We need to recapture it. The truth of 
individual worth—‘‘the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality’’—is the very heart of the gospel. Did not Jesus reach 
out to the lepers and the infirm, to the hungry and to little chil- 
dren? 

Yet thou hast made him (man) little less than divine, thou 
hast crowned him with majesty and honor.—Psalm 8: 6 (Mof- 
fatt). 

Read Genesis 1 : 26-28. 


Prayer: I thank Thee, O God, for the joy of knowing that 
my soul is precious in Thy sight. May I yield myself and all 
my powers into Thy hand, that I may be pee according to 
Thy divine purpose. Amen. 


Thursday, December 24 
Thought Is the Ancestor of Action 


I, Jehovah, search the mind, I try the heart, even to give 
every man according to his ways, according to the fruit of his 
doing.—Jer. 17 : 10. 

“The ancestor of every action is a thought.”” To grasp that 
truth and act upon it is the beginning of wisdom. A stream can 
be controlled by controlling its source; its flow can be entirely 
stopped by sealing up its headwaters. Jn like manner our ac- 
tions are determined by our thinking—or the lack of it. Very 
little of what we do is done by pure impulse; certainly none of 
our rational conduct. Action is conceived in thought and brought 
to birth there. Regrets over foolish deeds would seldom plague 
us if we exercised discipline over our minds. To refuse to cherish 
the idea of a wrong action is to make that action impossible. To 
resolve upon some worthy effort is to release the powers neces- 
sary to performit. It is quite possible to bridle our thoughts and 
drive them in order over a determined course. We need only the 


will to do it. The poet thanked all the gods that be for his un- 
conquerable soul. Well he might, for it was his only priceless 
possession. 


Do they not err who devise evil? 
But mercy and truth shall be to them that devise good. 
—Prov. 14 : 22. 

Read Daniel 1 : 8-16. 

Prayer: Set thou a watch, O Lord, over the citadel of my 
mind. May nothing enter there which demeans or defiles. Purify 
the fountain of life that the stream thereof shall be ever clean 
and pure. Amen. 


Friday, December 25 
The Fittest Gift 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom there is 
no variableness nor shadow that is cast by turning.—Jas. 1 : 17. 
For Emerson’s thought for Christmas Day we turn to his 
Essay on Gifts. “If at any time it comes into my head that a 
present is due from me to somebody, I am puzzled what to give 
until the opportunity is gone.”’ His quandary has become more 
general as the custom of lavishing gifts at Christmas has 
grown. Not only what to give, but how to pay for gifts which 
are really beyond our means, torments us. Why not go back 


to first principles? The Day itself grows out of the idea of God’s 
greatest gift to men. Things? Not at all. Just the Spirit of 
good-will, peace and joy incarnated in a lowly-born Babe. Keep 
Christmas by emptying the heart of grudge, hate or jealousy. 
Keep it by a reconciliation with some cherished friend from 
whom you may have become estranged. Keep it by writing or 
telephoning messages of love to some one long neglected. Keep 
it by giving thanks to God for those to whom such messages can 
be sent. After that—anything material that you can afford! 


Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift —2 Cor. 9 : 15. 
Read Luke 2 : 8-20. 


Prayer: O Lord, help me to be truly thankful for all that 
has been poured as precious gifts into my life. May this day 
be dedicated to gratitude, love and good-will to all mankind. 
Amen. 


Saturday, December 26 
Judgment a Continuing Process 
Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth; 
How much more the wicked and the sinner! 
—Prov. 11:81. 


“The world is full of judgment days, and into every assembly 
that a man enters, in every action that he attempts, he is gauged 
and stamped.” The same note of sincerity so often struck in 
this Essay, the impossibility of concealing the truth of character. 
It is one phase of judgment that this weighing process is always 
going on. Perhaps many today are suffering from the excess of 
yesterday’s over-eating—not to mention over-drinking! Old 
pictures of a final universal Judgment Day have served men ill, 
in that they tended to obscure the truth that judgment is con- 
tinuous. The physical pain or the spiritual agony of wrong-doing 
does not tarry until a particular day, though it may reach a climax 
then. They go hand in hand with the deed. Neither is the joy 
of well-doing withheld until some far-off time. It glows in the 
act itself. Let us not suppose that the scales of judgment are 
ever locked. Day by day and year by year we reap the harvest 
of integrity in increasing sturdiness of spirit, or we suffer the re- 
sults of unfaithfulness in a weakening moral fiber. God and the 
law are not mocked—but God and the law forever are just. 

I, Jehovah, search the mind, I try the heart, even to give 
every man according to his ways.—Jer. 17 : 10. 

Read Luke 138 : 6-9, 


Prayer: Thy judgments, O God, are true and righteous al- 
together. But Thy mercy also reacheth to the skies. Help me 
day by day to so attune my life with Thee that my recompense 
shall be increasing fullness of joy. Amen. 


* a * 


“I?? IS BOLD, BUT ‘‘WE’”?’ SOUNDS SAFER 


Dr. Harold Paul Sloan, the new Editor of the Advocate, 
New York Edition, scorns the editorial ‘‘we.’’ Hig editorial 
page fairly bristles with the perpendicular pronoun. 

His courage may be admired, but it is the valor of innocence 
and limited experience. The day will come when Dr. Sloan will 
be glad to take refuge behind the screen of “we,” even though it 
should conceal nobody but himself and the office boy. 

There’s a hint of that in the current story which tells how 

we”’ got started. 

The Lyons News says that back in the stone age an editor 
had chiseled some news about the clan bully. 

After closing time the bully came howling with a big club, 
beat on the stone door of the editor’s cave and shouted, ‘“‘Who- 
ever put that piece in the paper about me come on out here!”’ 
The editor called back, ‘‘All right, keep your bearskin on. We 
will be out in a minute.” 

The bully, thinking a gang was about to emerge, hurriedly 
scurried away through the brush. 

That’s the end of that story, but it is a fact that since then 
editors have been saying ‘‘we”’ nearly al] the time. 

We look forward with interest to the moment when Brother 
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Sloan will think it prudent to call to some irate subscribers, or, 
more likely, some unofficial but determined group of contenders 
for their peculiar brand of orthodoxy, “Don’t get excited; we’!l 
be out in a minute!” 

As Cowper says at the end of his diverting tale of John 
Gilpin, “May I be there to see!”—Northwestern Christian Ad- 


vocate. 
* * * 


THE SHAME OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 


Consider the principle which has been the glory and pride of 
the Liberal tradition; namely, the assertion that the seat of 
authority lies within. Often that seat is an empty throne. 
Many of us have developed no inner authority binding upon our 
spirits and which moves us with a compulsion that will not be 
said ‘““Nay!”? This may not be true as far as our private conduct 
is concerned, but is it not all too true in our relation to the move- 
ment called religious liberalism, which never so much as now calls 
for supreme devotion? Here we must confess our sins. For 
some of us, the only inward authority is the desire of the moment 
and the voice of personal convenience. In relation to our cause, 
we are resentful at the implication of ‘duty’? and the term “‘ob- 
ligation’ has an unpleasant sound. “Are we not free? Why 
should we be bound?” 

What I mean is aptly illustrated by President Hopkins of 
Dartmouth College in his article in the Atlantic. Speaking of 
European trends, he calls attention to the changed spiritual out- 
look as a result of totalitarian movements, a change wholly evil 
and inimical to the welfare of mankind. Yet he says: 


“JT could not be indifferent to many phases of the 
spirit engendered by the austere and determined pur- 
pose which offered no prize or bounty but demanded 
that men and women do something held up to them as 
duty, cost what it might in suffering, poverty and 
death.” 


By the side of this the demands made upon us by ourselves 
in the name of our religious liberalism are weak, flabby and senti- 
mental. We have little feeling that the cause must be served no 
matter what the sacrifice in terms of personal convenience and 
desire. We are soft. 

But perhaps the greatest shame and weakness of religious 
liberalism lies in its consistent failure to inspire and hold its 
younger generations. This is true not only of our own but of 
every former generation of religious liberals. Somehow we do not 
succeed in passing the flame to those who ceme after. The result 
is that the work of liberalism has to be done over with each 
succeeding adult generation. 

The fact is, and we might as well face it, by and large liberal 
parents and liberal homes fail to bequeath their children the 
richness of their spiritual heritage. I speak plainly. I speak 
feelingly, but the facts are too often there. Many libera! parents 
serve the cause of liberal religion and with devotion. They die. 
The torch falls from their hands. They do not pass it on. 

Where do we fail our children? For we do fail them if we 
do not keep them alive and sensitively loyal to our precious 
heritage. Does it lie in the spiritual poverty of our home life? 
Does cur example fail to inspire? Does it mean that we have 
failed to give positive instruction and provide spiritual nurture in 
our church schools? Does it mean that we have allowed our 
children to grow up with the idea that liberty carries no obliga- 
tions? Does it mean that we have allowed them to gather that 
liberalism in religion means laissez faire in matters of spiritual 
concern? Does it mean that in the name of freedom we have taken 
an attitude with regard to their religious life we would not dream 
or dare to take with regard to their secular education, which, 
after all, is the lesser thing? 

Whatever the answer, if from us our children do not catch 
the inspiring vision that loyalty to the demands of Religious 
Liberalism is just as fine, just as compelling, as loyalty to school. 
team, country or flag, we have deprived them of a precious ex- 


perience. Moreoever, we have robbed the great tomorrow of 
something the world needs and must have if humanity is to 
reach the heights.— Horace Westwood. 
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A NATION-WIDE CALL TO PRAYER 


The annual Week of Prayer will be observed by the churches 
throughout the country next January 4-10. A special program 
has been prepared by the Department of Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The program for the Week of Prayer is made up of seven 
orders of service for the seven days beginning on Monday and 
concluding on the following Sunday. The subjects for daily 
prayer are: The Reality of God. The Wisdom of God. The 
Love of God. The Sufficiency of God. The Saviourhood of 
God. The Comradeship of God. The Kingdom of God. 

Many communities will find it highly desirable to plan united 
prayer meetings for the entire week. Where union services are 
not possible, individual churches will want to observe the week. 
There is power in united prayer. Of the early Christians we are 
told in Acts, ‘‘And when they had prayed... . . the place was 
shaken where they were assembled together; they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and they spake the word of God with bold- 
ness: and the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul; neither said any of them that ought of the things 
which he possessed was his own, .... and with great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus; 
and great grace was upon them all.” These things happened 
“when they had prayed.” 


“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower!” 


Send to the Department of Evangelism, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York, N. Y., for the Week of Prayer Programs. Price: 
Single copy 8 cents; 50 copies 2 cents per copy; 100 copies or 
more, $1.50 per 100; $7.00 per 500, postpaid. Send cash with 
order. Since the program is so prepared that all present at the 
prayer services may participate, sufficient copies should be 
ordered that each person may have a copy. 


eee, Me 


THE CHRISTMAS CHALLENGE 
Harry F. Shook 


I do not ask astronomers about the Eastern Star 

Which wise men saw in olden time and followed from afar, 

But turn to hearts of struggling men who seek the upward way 

To learn the meaning for our time of that bright guiding ray. 

The wise men saw, they came, they gave—in gifts and worship 
true; 

That star points out to travelers all the highest we can do,— 

Its lesson is, true Wisdom gives its best to honor him; 

The luster and the lesson of that star grow never dim! 


I do not turn to learned men to prove that angels sing, 

Or demonstrate the shepherds only dreamed the pretty thing; 

I look into the souls of those who, loving and sincere, 

Would give their all in service to the Lord whom they revere. 

These say the shepherds heard the song, they came and wor- 
shiped too; 

And these declare we too may share in angel song anew 

When we his spirit show to all in heartiest good-will; 

The music and the import of that chorus echo still! 


O Eastern Star! O Angel Choir! O Christ-child we adore 

Illume our path, and cheer our hearts, and lead us evermore! 

With thanks sincere that every year this Challenge Day comes 
round, 

We look to see increasingly its fruits of love abound! 
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The Original Gospels 


Our Translated Gospels. By Charles 
Cutler Torrey. (Harper. $2.25.) 


Professor Torrey published two or three 
years ago his translation of the gospels, 
together with arguments for the support 
of his conviction that the gospels that we 
know are translations, and often mistrans- 
lations, from Aramaic yersions. In this 
volume an Introduction summarizes his 
conclusions, and the main text presents 
some of the evidence which he thinks in- 
controvertible. If his views prevail, the 
result will be a drastic revision of the posi- 
tions taken by earlier scholars. For one 
thing, he believes that the gospels in their 
present form are all of an earlier date than 
has been long supposed. He dates them 
only a little later than the middle of the 
first century. 

Dr. Torrey finds the content of the 
gospels determined by the task which faced 
the early followers of Jesus—the task of 
presenting him as the long-promised Mes- 
siah. The conception of the Messiah, 
originally springing from the famous pas- 
sages in “Second Isaiah,’’ involved, ac- 
cording to Dr. Torrey, a definite program 
and a clearly-understood body of doctrine 
which was well-known, understood, and 
accepted by the Jewish people of Jesus’ 
time. The gospels were written to estab- 
lish the identification of Jesus with the 
Messiah, so they do not give us a picture 
of Jesus the man. ‘‘We find no simply- 
chronicled recollection of this or that event 
recorded solely for characterizing the per- 
son of a man among men... . The real 
purpose of the picture is to show super- 
human power, or the fulfilment of scrip- 
ture, or both.”’ So a definite pattern was 
followed and ‘‘there were adopted only 
those reports and recollections which helped 
to form the picture believed to be true.” 

We cannot here even summarize the 
grounds for Dr. Torrey’s view that Ara- 
maic originals underlie our gospels, but he 
offers what seems to be very clear evidence, 
even if it is, as he says, only a small part 
of the proof. The Greek translators of 
these earlier documents misunderstood 
many of the words, and Dr. Torrey shows 
that clearer sense can often be made by 
recognizing, as only the expert student of 
Aramaic can, that the word actually be- 
fore the translator was capable of more 
than one meaning, or else was misunder- 
stood because of its close similarity to some 
other word with a quite different meaning. 
A few examples of interest to the general 
reader, and not bearing closely on the main 
argument, will have to suffice: Mark 8, 5: 
“Looking around upon them with distress’’ 
(not anger) was probably the original 
reading; Mark 4, 12: referring to Jesus 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


speaking to the people in parables, not 
“fn order that they may see and not per- 
ceive, and hear and not understand,” but 
probably, rather, speaking to people “‘who 
see but do not perceive,” etc.; Mark 14 : 38: 
“Awake and pray not to fail in the test,” 
instead of “‘Watch and pray lest you enter 
into temptation.” 

Many of the mistranslations result from 
misunderstanding or ignoring slight dif- 
ferences in the formation of the Aramaic 
words. In the passage which culminates, 
“Be ye perfect, even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect,’’ a reading which does 
not seem to follow closely or naturally 
upon the context, a slight difference of 
vocalization in the Aramaic gives us a 
sense which corrects the Greek and explains 
the whole passage. ‘‘Be therefore all- 
inclusive, even as your heavenly Father 
includes all.” This is not as euphonious 
in English, but it makes the whole passage 
more intelligible. Occasionally we are called 
on to part with some cherished phrase. 
For example, ‘‘Was not our heart burning 
within us while he spoke to us in the way?” 
seems to have been written as a mistrans- 
lation into Greek of Aramaic words which 
meant, ‘‘Was not our mind obtuse within 
us, while he spoke,’ ete. This latter 
phrase naturally refers to the disciples’ 
failure to recognize Jesus. 

The far-reaching questions raised by 
Dr. Torrey’s contributions to New Tes- 
tament scholarship cannot be dismissed 
lightly. They challenge many views which 
at present satisfy large groups of students. 
It is clear that the points at issue cannot 
be determined by those who do not possess 
an equipment comparable with that of 
Dr. Torrey. 


* * 


Applied Psychology 


Controlling Human Behavior. By 
Daniel Starch, Hazel M. Stanton, and 
Wilhelmine Koerth, assisted by Roger 
A. Barton. (Macmillan. $4.00.) 

This substantial manual of over six 
hundred pages summarizes the findings of 
what may be called dynamic psychology, 
interpreting human behavior in terms of 
the satisfaction of primal needs, and pro- 
ceeding to apply the results to human be- 
havior of many kinds. It offers fairly 
brief and non-technical answers to the 
question how we control our habits, our 
learning procedures, our memory, our 
working powers and other energies, our 
emotions, our relations with others, and 
our vocational adjustment; it then deals 
with our control of the behavior of others 
whom we wish to bring up, to guide, to 
secure as customers or clients, whether we 
use advertising or propaganda, speech, re- 
ligion, or other influences as our aids. 

The book contains many very good read- 
ing suggestions, and the illustrations are 


drawn from a wide field of practical in- 
terests, so that it could not be charged that 
the book is too theoretical. The difficulty 
with any book on practical psychology is 
that the science on which it is based is con- 
tinually growing and cannot be summed up 
in simple formulas. So far as it goes, this 
simple statement of fundamental psycho- 
logical concepts provides a good basis for 
the practical hints which the authors 
wish to offer. 


THE CHIP BASKET 


It is good news that Rey. C. B. Etsler 
has so far recovered as to be back at home 
convalescing. 

With sorrow we record the death, Dec. 3, 
of Edwin Morey of Nashua (Tufts 1909). 
Funeral services were held Dec. 7, Rev. 
A. A. Blair officiating. Mr. Morey was 
deeply interested in religious education 
through the medium of the church school, 
and for several years served on the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the State Convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Whippen of 
Claremont visited in Melrose, Mass., re- 
cently, the occasion being the observance 
of the 102d birthday of Mrs. Whippen’s 
grandmother. 

One of our ministers says in his bulletin: 
“One of the best things about our church is 
the loyalty of the people.’ Just so! 
There is nothing better about any church 
than a loyal people; other things are 
secondary. 

Rey. F. B. Chatterton announces an at- 
tractive series of sermons for the Advent 
season on “The Influence of the Holy 
Family upon Christian Living.” 

The Woodsville church school is pre- 
paring to repeat Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas 
Caroli 

This is the season for church fairs, and 
everyone is, or has been, busy. I have 
had my share of it in past years, and now 
on the side lines, a detached spectator, 
I can indulge in some reflections. A 
church fair makes a lot of work, and some- 
one earns all that is produced, and not 
large pay at that. And some are saying 
“Never again’’—to forget it next fall. 

Once upon a time the president of our 
Aid came to my study for conference. 
She said: “That fair will make a lot of 
work. I can solicit as much money as we 
will make, and save all the fuss and worry.” 
That sounded good to me, and I approved. 
She got the money, but the result was 
disastrous and J said—‘‘Never again.” 
The women were not saved any work. 
Relieved of the responsibility of the fair, 
they turned their activities in other 
ways. They broke up into little groups, 
formed new associations, and took on new 
interests. The splendid organization which 
had worked efficiently for years, was 

(Continued on page 1630) 
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The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 
from 
The Leyden International Bureau 


From Utrecht, headquarters of the Ley- 
den International Bureau, comes this 1936 
Christmas message to the member groups: 

“ ... ‘Because there was no room 
for them in the inn... .’ Often these 
words are all we are able to hear. So 
many a ‘Merry Christmas’ was shouted 
down by voices of threat and danger. 
And the Christmas of 1986 is to be cele- 
brated in darker times than ever. The 
impersonal powers of hatred and of war 
are placing their throttling chains round 
our world. Everything seems as if it is 
being caught so tightly in the demonic 
grip of forces which leave no room for 
light and warmth. As young people we 
know only too well their impersonal and 
merciless might; and we fight against 
them without finding any time to rest and 
regain our strength. There is no time, no 
room for Christmas. 

“There is no room for the Christ Child 
in the inn of the world in ordinary life, 
where there is fighting and singing and 
shouting, and where things are paid for 
over the counter. But in the midst of a 
dark world there come the glad tidings: 
‘Unto you is born this day a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.’ ‘Peace on earth, 
good will among men!’ Into the midst of 
the antagonizing impersonal powers God 
sends His most personal gift. Harmless 
and defenseless it lies there in the dark 
night. The world can ignore it easily 
enough; we can do the same. It lies in the 
stable where life is simple and only a few 
words are required for expression. Small it 
is and harmless, but also disarming. The 
problem is not how Christ could be born 
into this brutal world of ours—but how 
you and I and all of us together will be 
able to come near the humble place where 
he is expecting our worship, and that after- 
wards, standing up again, we may go out 
into the world praising God in word and 
deed for all things we have heard and seen.” 


xk 


NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 


The New England Get-Together, which 
is looked forward to annually by the mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. in New England, 
will be held this year in New Haven, Conn., 
on the week-end of Jan. 9 and 10. This 
will be the seventeenth annual get-to- 
gether for New England unioners, and it is 
expected that a large number will attend. 


Last year the Get-Together was held at © 


Portland, Maine, and a goodly number 
were present, despite the extremely cold 
weather and snow storm. The program 
for this year’s meeting has not yet been 
announced, but we know that it will be 
one of value to our groups, and we hope 


that a large delegation from each New 
England union will go to New Haven. 


* * 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


This week material was issued for pro- 
grams for local group meetings from the 
first of January up to Lent. In next week’s 
column we shall publish a reswme of it. 
We hope that the ministers will ask their 
local union presidents for the material, if 


the young people do not use it. We feel 
that it contains helpful suggestions, and 
we would appreciate the reactions of the 
ministers to it. If what we are doing is not 
of value, then we do not want to spend time 
and money onit. On the other hand, if it 
is helpful to your group we should like to 
know that. In other words, we like to 
hear whether or not our program com- 
mittee is spending its time wisely in the 
preparation of material. Our organiza- 
tion exists chiefly to aid churches with their 
youth work. By your comments on the 
work we are doing we can make it more 
efficient and effective. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Bosten, Mass. 


THREE-QUARTERS ISN’T ENOUGH 


The women of the Universalist Church 
are justly proud of the three major proj- 
ects to which they have dedicated them- 
selves—and well they may be. Theirs 
is no small undertaking: bringing the 
youth of Japan into closer fellowship with 
their western brothers through a Christian 
home for young women, and touching the 
lives of children, privileged and under- 
privileged, and their families through an 
up-to-date kindergarten under Christian 
administration; taking the gospel of a 
liberal religion into a section of our own 
country where it is taking good root in 
rich soil, and taking to a mountain people 
in that same state of North Carolina not 
only a gospel but a social service program 
outstandingly successful; and promoting 
in the state of Massachusetts, under the 
best of medical supervision, a camp for 
young sufferers from diabetes which is in- 
deed a life-giving project. 

And still we feel that three-quarters of 
the way is not enough to go! We say 
“three-quarters” because we know that no 
cause, nO movement, no home, no indi- 
vidual, has developed its full strength and 
satisfaction until it has gone a little farther 
than its responsibilities. Some call it 
“that little extra,’ Jesus calls it “‘the 
second mile,” and we call it “‘the pull of the 
heart.”” The women of the church have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
for the fulfillment of a certain program. 
But since when have women stopped at the 
completion of duty? They look around.at 
their own community and see a hospital 
which needs towels and operating sheets 
and surgical dressings. Their minds say, 
“It’s women’s work,” and their hearts say, 
“Here am J.” An ill neighbor, children in 
homes and institutes ‘‘certain” that Santa 
Claus will come to them, the patient blind 
for whom life is sweeter at the sound of a 
friendly voice, the countless homes for 
working girls or the aged where an atmos- 
phere of ‘‘home” is the result of the love 
and work which those who care can put into 
them, the Red Cross, the Mission to 
Lepers, our World War blind, tubercular 
and maimed—TI need only to mention these, 


or countless others, and I know the heart 
of every woman says, ““Here am I. Send 
me.” 

These are calls which come to the 
women of the Universalist Church through 
the Social Service Department of the W. N. 
M. A. These are the proof of the state- 
ment that in any good cause “‘three-quar- 
ters isn’t enough.” It may be that you 
will find in fact that it is in fulfilling the 
whole program of the work set before us as 
Christian women that you, as individual 
or as Mission Circle member, will find your 
greatest satisfaction and happiness. We 
do not doubt the heart reaction of all 
women to the work of social service as it 
presents itself to us every day of life. 
We do urge you to act on that impulse! 

Corinne H. Brooks, Chairman, 
Social Service Department. 
* * 
WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
February 12, 1937 

Tt is time to be thinking about the ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer, which 
comes two days after our Dedication Day, 
which, as you know, is suggested for Ash 
Wednesday, Feb. 10. The materials are 
now ready and you may order from 16 
Beacon Street: 

Call to Prayer—Free. 

Poster 9 1-8 x 12 1-2. It is like the pic- 
ture on the Call, with space for time and 
place to be filled in. Five cents each. 

Program: “Thou Art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God.” Prepared by Miss 
Mabel Shaw, Northern Rhodesia, Africa. 
Two cents each, $2.00 per hundred. 

History and Progress of the World Day 
of Prayer. These are available to Boards 
in limited quantity free, but $7.00 per 
thousand. If there is sufficient call for 
these the W. N. M. A. will have a supply 
on hand to furnish at cost. 

Children’s Program. ‘Come unto Me, 
Children of Every Land, My Own to Be.” 
One cent each, $1.00 per hundred. 

It will greatly assist your headquarters 
in ordering if you can anticipate your re- 
quirements early in January. Last year 
we had a considerable quantity of material 
left, which is of course a loss. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE HELP OF FRIENDS 


Through the courtesy of Miss Mabel E. 
Muller, an active leader in the church 
school work in Good Tidings Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, we have received a 
copy of “At Christmas Time,” a collection 
of source materials for the church school 
worker at this busy and important season 
of the church year. 

Compiled by Mary Esther Reese, di- 
rector of Christian education for the 
Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation, 
it contains sections dealing with Christmas 
Stories; Scripture; Music; Carol and Hymn 
Interpretation; Poetry; Prayers; Picture 
Interpretation; Drama; and Things to 
Make. Some of these, like Stories, and 
Music, are lists of available materials. 
Others, like Poetry, Prayers and Inter- 
pretations, give us the actual material. 
We are including here one carol interpre- 
tation and one picture interpretation from 
this collection. 

IGEEL VE 
Correggio: Holy Night 

The lighting of this picture is of special 
interest. All of the light emanates from 
the Child and grows less toward the outer 
portions of the picture, leaving the edges 
dark. When Correggio painted this pic- 
ture he may have been thinking of the 
legend which says that a brilliant super- 
natural light filled the lowly cave at the 
time of Jesus’ birth. Or, it may be that 
the artist wanted to remind us that Jesus 
was the Light of the World, even from the 
night of his birth. 

In this painting we see a rude cave 
located among the ruins of an old building. 
This contrasts with the very lovely back- 
ground, suggesting dawn. The shepherd 
in the lower left-hand corner of the picture 
carries a staff, leaning upon it. He has 
raised his hand to his head, perhaps to re- 
move his cap in reverence, or perhaps just 
in surprise at sight of the Baby. Next to 
him is a younger shepherd, holding back 
a dog which tries to push near. The third 
member of that group is a woman on her 
way to market, carrying a basket in her 
arms. As she shades her face from the 
brilliant light, we feel that she is interested 
in the baby in just about the same way 
that any woman is interested in any baby. 
No thought of worship or adoration seems 
to be present in her mind. 

The donkey, in the background, seems to 
sense that something unusual has hap- 
pened in the stable, and is being held back 
by Joseph. In the upper left-hand corner 
of the painting is a very lovely group of 
angels, which suggest a touch of spirituality 
and a note of other-worldliness. 

Of greatest interest are Mary and the 
Child. Her face, full of love and tender- 
ness, is bent upon the Child, who is a 
little human baby, quite unconscious of 


OUR CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Drive back the gray shadows which * 
* the years have cast over us, and let * 
* us see thy guiding Star and heara * 
* music not of earth. Let not our * 
* souls be busy inns that have no * 
* room for thee and thine, but homes * 
* of prayer and praise, ready for thy * 
* welcoming. Make us to know that * 
* near us, even in our city, is Christ * 
* the Saviour, whom, seeking with * 
* joy, weshall find. Humbly we offer * 
* our Christmas prayer.—Joseph Fort * 
* Newton, in “Altar Stairs.” = 
o * 
* * 


his Divine Mission. The warm, human 
qualities of this picture make it a favorite 
nativity painting. 


Carol: Silent Night 

Joseph Mohr was visiting his friend, 
Franz Gruber, one Christmas Eve. While 
preparations for the Christmas celebra- 
tion were in progress, Mohr slipped up- 
stairs to his room and did some writing. 
Soon he came downstairs and handed a 
sheet of paper to Franz Gruber. He opened 
the paper and read the poem written on it 
and was delighted with that kind of gift. 
Later that evening, after Mohr had gone 
upstairs to bed, he heard some one singing 
the poem which he had written early in 
the evening. It sounded so lovely that he 
hurried downstairs to thank the singer and 
composer—Gruber. Then and there the 
author and composer sang together for the 
very first time, ‘‘Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
Thus it was that two close friends, one a 
poet and one a musician, gave the world a 
Christmas hymn which has become known 
the world around and is sung in many dif- 
ferent languages. 

The first stanza brings a picture of the 
darkness of the first Christmas night and 
of the radiant stable where the Holy Child 
lay. Then we see the shepherds on the 
hillsides, listening in amazement to the 
angels’ song. The wise men, guided by 
the brilliant star, move in majestic pro- 
cession toward the cave in order to pay 
homage to the tiny king. The closing 
stanza calls us to worship and to sing in 
the presence of ‘‘Christ the Saviour.” 


* * 


STILL CLIMBING 


As we write this our Japan contributions 
have risen to $437.17. This is exactly 
$99.21 more than we had received from 
our schools a year ago at this time. Thank 
you, pupils and teachers, for your coopera- 
tion in the interests of our mutual work 
beyond the seas. 


NEWS FROM OUR SCHOOLS 


From the minister at Rochester, New 
York, we get this very interesting state- 
ment of one of the things they have been 
doing this year: “‘We have appointed a 
Committee on Religious Education, all 
members of which have an educational 
background. We have had one meeting 
and are soon to have another. It is our 
intention to consider the various problems 
of our school and to find some solution. 
At the meeting in September the whole 
matter of the time of church and church 
school was discussed. At present they run 
simultaneously. While this enables par- 
ents and children to come and go together, 
it means that our teachers never have a 
chance to be in church. Also two older 
classes are remaining in church rather than 
leaving at the time for the class sessions. 
To solve this problem we are proposing to 
the parish that the church school begin at 
10.15 and church at 11 a. m. The school 
will adjourn its class sessions at 11.15 
and for the next hour will engage in various 
projects under the supervision of one 
teacher, the teachers taking turns each 
Sunday. This will enable the teachers 
and older classes to be in church for most 
of the service. It also gives us a chance to 
have young people’s and adult classes at 
10.15. Under the present schedule our one 
adult class, which holds sessions from about 
November first to March first, meets after 
church, which means that some parents 
do not get home until after one o’clock. 
Under the proposed schedule everyone will 
leave about 12.15, when the church service 
ends. We are to vote on this shortly, 
and if accepted by the parish it will go into 
effect November first. 


This fall the beginnery’ class of the Lynn, 
Mass., church school planted snowdrops 
and crocuses under the windows of their 
room. It was a great experience for them 
at the time, and will be equally important 
as they watch them come up in the spring. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota: ‘‘Attendance 
on the opening day, Sept. 27, was thirty- 
two pupils and teachers, a number exceeded 
only twice all last year. On Nov. 8 our 
registration totaled forty-eight, an in- 
crease of sixteen, or 50 percent in seven 
Sundays. We are growing!” 

* * 

Peace is no longer an abstract dogma, 
but has become a rising tide of moral en- 
thusiasm.—Jane Addams. 

Ea saat me ane eee ae ee ee ee ee ee ae ee 
* 
—and to you all, a merry Christmas 


* 
¢ from the 

x General Sunday School Association 
* 
* 


* * * & FF & 
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Among Our Chusches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Ministerial Relief Fund Again 


In our letter in the Leader for Nov. 28 
it was stated that an appeal in behalf of 
the Ministerial Relief Fund had been made 
to eighty-five churches. Since then 
another church has been appealed to, 
making eighty-six in all. Seventeen of 
these churches had up to that date given 
$201.98. Since Nov. 28, seventeen more 
have sent in $263.45, making a total of 
thirty-four churches paying, to this date, 
Dec. 11, the sum of $465.88. These 
churches and the amount given by each 
are: Abington $2, North Adams $10, 
Amesbury $1, Arlington $25, Grove Hall 
$42, Roxbury $1, Braintree $4.35, Che- 
shire, $5, North Dana $10, Essex $3, 
Franklin $19.12, Lawrence $44.25, Lynn 
$65, Marion $2.40, Orange $8.33, Orleans 
$5, Provincetown $10. 

Out of fifty-two churches which have not 
as yet sent in a contribution, four (Everett, 
North Orange, Pigeon Cove, and North 
Weymouth) have reported that they will 
forward something at a later date. One 
church reports that it is unable to con- 
tribute. The forty-seven places which, 
to date, have not made any report are: 
South Acton, Attleboro, North Attleboro, 
Charlestown, East Boston, Boston (Second 
Society), Brockton, Brookline, Charlton, 
Chatham, Danvers, Eastham, Fitchburg, 
Foxboro, Framingham, Gardner, Annis- 
quam, Gloucester, West Gloucester, Hard- 
wick, Leominster, Lowell First, Marlboro, 
Mattapoisett, Methuen, Milford, Monson, 
Norwood, Norwell, Palmer, Plymouth, 
Quincy, Saugus, Shirley, West Somerville, 
Springfield Unity, Springfield Second, 
Stoughton, Swampscott, Waltham, Warren, 
Westminster, Weymouth Landing, South 
Weymouth, Worcester First, Worcester 
All Souls, and Yarmouthport. 

To three places, for obvious reasons, 
no appeal was made. These are West 
Haverhill, Oxford, and Spencer. 

Speaking now of the ministers, as is well 
known, each minister in the fellowship of 
the Massachusetts Convention is expected, 
by the order of our constitution and by- 
laws, to contribute to the Relief Fund, each 
year, the sum of $1.00. We reported on 
Nov. 28 that of the 123 supposed to con- 
tribute, thirty-four had paid. These were 
twenty-nine in full fellowship, four were 
licentiates, and one was a pastor of one 
of our churches but not in our fellowship. 


Twenty-eight more have now paid, making . 


a total of sixty-two. This number is made 
up of fifty-five in full fellowship, five licen- 
tiates, and two not in our fellowship. 
There are sixty-one of the ministers yet 
to be heard from. 

Two great factors enter into the con- 
sideration of this Relief Fund, with its an- 
nual contribution to our denominational 
Pension Fund. Twenty-four Protestant 


denominations report pension funds of 
very nearly $170,000,000, with an annual 
income of almost $14,000,000. In the last 
year these funds have increased nearly 
$6,000,000. The largest fund belongs to 
the Northern Presbyterians, with a total 
of $37,000,000. The Episcopal Church fol- 
lows with $32,000,000, and the Methodists 
with $23,000,000. It would be well for us 
to think of these and to realize that the 
income from the Universalist fund per- 
mits those eligible for a pension to receive 
but $125 each per year. The other factor 
in the situation is that ministers are not 
included in the present provisions of the 
national Security Act. 

What is done to build up the Massa- 
chusetts Relief Fund is not so much a bene- 
fit to the older men as to those who will be 
the older men twenty-five years from now. 
It would be fine if our churches would take 
a thorough look at this whole relief and 
pension problem, and back up the minis- 
ters who appeal for the contributions which 
are suggested and solicited by your Con- 
vention. 


Pastorates and Ministers 


The number of vacant pastorates in 
Massachusetts is rapidly being diminished. 
South Acton has a student pastor, Norman 
L. Kellett. Mr. Kellett comes from 
Lawrence, and is a student at Tufts. We 
understand that he has been engaged at 
South Acton for the next year. 

Amesbury is hearing two student preach- 
ers in December—John Wood and Richard 
Gibbs. Each has two Sundays. It is 
hoped that Amesbury and Kingston, N. H., 
may continue to work together under one 
leader, as in the two past years, and that 
such a leader will be found within the 
next month. 


Medford expects, as reported to us, to 
elect a young minister at an early date. 

Rev. Raymond Baughan, now of Fra- 
mingham, has been chosen pastor at the 
church on Buena Vista Street, Roxbury, 
and will begin his new work with the ser- 
vice on Christmas Sunday, Dec. 20. 

Taunton has made arrangements with 
Rev. Edwin C. Broome, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Dighton, six miles from 
Taunton, to take charge of the church 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell of 
Beverly, Mass., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Elizabeth Anne, on Dec. 7, 
1936. 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons preached in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sunday, Dec. 138, 
during his trip to Ohio and Illinois. En 
route he conferred with the pastor and of- 
ficials of Betts Memorial Church, Syracuse, 


through December. It is the thought of 
both minister and people that this arrange- 
ment will be made permanent for the 
coming year. Mr. Broome was ordained 
to the ministry on Sunday evening, Nov. 
29. He is a member of the Universalist 
Church of the Restoration in Philadelphia, 
of which Rev. Robert Tipton is the pastor. 

Wakefield is considering a minister, who 
will probably be elected by the first of the 
new year. 


Certain Church Properties 


Now and again we have told the readers 
of the Leader of certain properties which 
come from certain churches and are left 
with the superintendent to place where 
they may be of use. In this way the thirty 
choir gowns from the Church of the Re- 
demption, the hymnals, the rood curtain, 
and other articles, have been sent to 
churches where they are now in use. 
The baptismal font and the two fine flags. 
from the Church of the Redemption are 
about to go in the same manner. 

Now, we have something more to add 
along this line. A minister near Boston 
has left with us a fine, little used, pulpit 
gown. This gown is of excellent material, 
and looks like new. Some man, not too 
tall, wil] find this a very unusual oppor- 
tunity. 

The Universalist church property in 
Spencer has just been sold by the Conven- 
tion. In the church are certain articles 
which belong to the little society in Spen- 
cer. Among these are the pulpit desk and 
chairs, piano, communion table, Bible, 
baptismal font, and Church Harmonies. 
Can any church make use of these? 

Before closing, may we ask a question 
which falls into line with what has just 
been said. When the Church of the Re- 
demption closed its services, the com- 
munion service was given by the church 
to the Saugus church. Some other church 
made inquiry for this service, and we have 
no record of the ones inquiring. The 
Saugus church is willing, as it does not 
actually need so extensive a communion 
service, to give part of the service to some 
other Universalist church. If this word 
comes to the attention of any who asked us 
last spring about this service, we can now 
be of help to that inquiring church. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


New York, in reference to the organiza- 
tion of an every member canvass. 


Miss Anna Miller of Valley Stream, 
New York, died Dee. 7. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of the General 
Sunday School Association staff last week 
entertained at supper at her home in 
honor of Miss Jeanette E. Perkins and Miss 
Jessie Eleanor Moore, well known authors 
and editors in the field of religious educa- 
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tion. Other guests included Mrs. Marie 
Cole Powell, Boston University, Miss 
Bessie L. Doherty, Boston Public Library, 
Miss Mildred C. Widber of the American 
Board, Miss Sally Daniels of the Pilgrim 
Press, Miss Mona Mayo of the Presby- 
terian Board of Education, Miss Gertrude 
H. Taft, Unitarian Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, 
and Miss Harriet G. Yates of the G. S. 
S. A. 


Recent speaking engagements have 
taken Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., of 
Malden, Mass., before the Malden Young 
People’s Conference, the Massachusetts 
Association of Masonic Secretaries, the 
Malden Rotary Club, and the First Ma- 
sonic Lodge of Instruction of Boston. 


Progress, the bulletin of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Peabody, Mass., Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D., minister, has a 
wide circulation, copies going each week to 
Maine, California, and even to Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Miss Grace E. Darling, who, since the 
death of her father, has served as the clerk 
of the church in North Oxford, Mass., is in 
the Memorial Hospital, 119 Belmont 
Street, Worcester, Mass., where recently 
she underwent an operation for the removal 
of kidney stones. She is now convalescing. 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose will be the supply 
preacher in Medford on Christmas Sun- 
day, Dec. 20. 


Rev. Thomas Chapman writes that his 
health is much improved and that he is at 
work in Mississippi. 

Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge, the dis- 
tinguished Universalist poet, is seriously 
ill at his home in Morristown, N. J. 


Rev. Henry E. Polley died Sunday, 
Nov. 1, at his home in Oshkosh, Wis. 
News reached us as we were going to press 
Dec. 14. We shall publish a sketch of his 
life next week. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. Congregations are much larger 
than for the past three seasons. Everybody 
is enjoying the church which, during the 
summer vacation, was redecorated through- 
out, giving it new warmth and coziness. Our 
offering for the ministers’ pension fund at 
the State Convention was $89.40. The 
appeal on Church Extension Sunday brought 
in: about $50 in the special offering. The 
Y. P. C. U., with an entirely new group of 
high school age, is flourishing. Regular 
meetings are held every Sunday with a 
good social program. Young people of this 
age seem to have a keener appreciation of 
the church than most of the generation a 
dozen years ahead of them. It is all very 
encouraging. 


Massachusetts 
Quincy.—William C. Abbe, student- 
pastor. The sermon topic for Dec. 20 
(Christmas Sunday) will be “‘God’s Love 


for Man,” and Dec. 27, “The Challenge of 
a New Year.”’ On Dee. 7 the ladies of the 
church attended, upon invitation of the 
Quincy Federation of Women’s Clubs, an 
illustrated lecture on the Quincy City 
Hospital by Dr. Leone at Adams Academy. 
An important feature of the service on 
Dec. 18 was the installation of the officers 
of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
On Dec. 14 the Universalist Women’s 
Association held its monthly meeting. 
Special entertainment in the form of 
“Christmas Memories” was provided under 
the direction of Mrs. E. Bartlett Spooner. 
The members brought toys, etc., to be 
distributed among the poor children of 
the community. The church school and 
the Women’s Association sponsored a 
supper and Christmas sale on Dec. 15. 
The proceeds will be used for the church 
school Christmas party on Dec. 22. On 
Dee. 29 the Y. P. C. U. will sponsor an 
old-fashioned barn dance for the benefit 
of the church. The ‘‘Troubadour Cowboys” 
of radio fame will furnish music for 
“square” and modern dancing. Subscrip- 
tions toward the church painting project 
have been very generous, and the annual 
fair, held recently, was a success in every 
way. 

Provincetown.—Rev. Robert N. Ward, 
Th. D., pastor. On Sunday,. Dec. 6, seven 
children were baptized at the morning 
service. This is a total of seventeen bap- 
tisms during the year, 1936. The matter 
of an offering for the Ministerial Relief 
Fund was presented at the two church ser- 
vices and at the session of the church 
school on Dee. 6. Asa result.$10 has been 
sent in for this purpose. 

Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D.D., 
pastor. The usual Christmas Sunday ser- 
vice will be held on Dee. 20. Dr. Robert 
Farquhar is drilling a large chorus for the 
occasion. On Dee. 27 a vesper service will 
be held. A mixed chorus under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Farquhar will provide the 
musical part of the program. Dr. Robbins 
will give a Christmas story. 

East Boston—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. The subject on Dec. 20, at 10.45 
a.m., will be ‘“The Christmas Message and 
the Principles of the New Social Order.” 
At 7.30 p. m., a pageant, “The Other 
Shepherd,’”’ by the young people of East 
Boston, will be given. Dec. 27, at 10.45 
a. m., “Facing the New Year.” At 7.30 
p. m., union service. Address, “From 
Christmas into the New Year,” by Rev. 
Robert M. Rice of Arlington. The morning 
services are conducted by the minister. 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D. D., pastor. On Nov. 4 the annual! roll 
eall and supper was attended by 128 mem- 
bers. The event of the evening was the 
burning of the mortgage on the property 
adjoining the church. This important piece 
of land was purchased in 1925. A good- 
sized delegation of Murray Men’s Club at- 
tended the Universalist Laymen’s Banquet: 
at Worcester. At the November meeting 


of the club they had for speaker Joseph 
Brogden, the Providence representative of 
the United States Rubber Company. The 
annual fair, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Benevolent Society, was held Dec. 
2 and 3. A turkey supper was served to 
175 people on Wednesday evening and a 
cafeteria supper Thursday evening. In 
addition the usual sale of aprons, fancy 
work, jewelry and miscellaneous articles 
was held in the vestry of the church, which 
had been artistically decorated with Christ- 
mas greens and lights. 
* Ox 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Ervine Inglis is minister of the Park 
Congregational Church, Greeley, Col. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Dr. W. W. Rose is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Lynn, Mass. 

Rev. Richard K. Morton is minister of 
the Congregational church in Rockland, 
Mass., and editor of the publications of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

Dr. Oluf Tandberg is a retired Univer- 
salist minister, living in Dover, N. H. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
and chairman of the Commission on Inter 
national Relations of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


INSTALLATION SERVICE AT 
COLUMBUS 


Rey. Harmon M. Gehr was formally in- 
stalled in his new pastorate at Columbus, 
Ohio, on the evening of Dec. 6. Those 
taking part in the service were Rev. Leon 
Jones of the Jersey Universalist church, 
Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Rev. J. F. 
Meyer of the Independent Protestant 
Church in Columbus, Rabbi Harry Kaplan 
of Ohio State’s branch of the Hillel Founda- 
tion, and Dr. George C. Baner of Akron. 

From 5.80 to 7.80 a reception and tea 
were held in the basement of the church. 
Several people from other parishes in the 
state, some quite distant, were present and 
remained to augment the congregation at 
the installation. 

At the service of installation Mr. Jones 
gave the invocation and read Psalm I and 
a selection from Stanton Colt’s “Social 
Worship” entitled ‘““The Redemptive Task 
of Everyone.” Mr. Olson, president of the 
Ohio State Convention and minister of the 
Cincinnati church, gave the prayer and 
brought greetings from the State Conven- 
tion. Mr. Olson also took the part of the 
denominational representative in the three- 
way responses which had been devised by 
Mrs. Gehr for the act of installation. The 
responses, made up from the writings of 
several classical and modern authors, were 
exchanged between the representative, the 
minister-elect and the congregation. The 
charge to the minister and the charge to the 
people were combined in the address made 
by Rev. J. F. Meyer, Unitarian-bred min- 
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ister of the Independent Protestant Church. 
His remarks were concise and helpful, com- 
ing as they did from long experience in one 
church. Mr. Meyer has served for twenty- 
three years in Columbus, and in point of 
service is the oldest minister in the city. 
On the program Dr. Baner’s subject was 
announced as ‘Where To, Liberalism?” 
However, although he was ready, it was de- 
cided at the last minute that he should de- 
liver a sermon entitled “Civilization,” 
which had been given in Akron the same 
day. Some of Dr. Baner’s parishioners were 
strong for having that sermon repeated in 
Columbus and that was the arrangement 
decided upon, to the apparent satisfaction 
of everyone present. Rabbi Kaplan, who 
was late because of another engagement, 
followed Dr. Baner, bringing the greetings 
of Columbus and the university com- 
munity. His fine presence and clear speech 
won the attention of the entire congrega- 
tion. 

Music during the service was furnished 
by Mrs. Blanche Price, soprano, and Mr. 
Gehr, violinist. 

* * 
INSTALLATION OF REV. HENRY T. 
ATWOOD 


Rev. Henry T. Atwood was installed as 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Bangor, Maine, on Sunday, Dec. 6, at 
7.30 p. m. 

The invocation was by Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom of Pittsfield. Raymond Gus- 
ton, chairman of the standing committee 
of the church, spoke words of welcome. 
Rev. B. B. Gibbs of Portland gave the ad- 
dress to the people. The State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 
made the address to the minister. Mr. 
Veazie also extended the right hand of 
fellowship, following the installation prayer 
by Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield. 
Mr. Atwood pronounced the «benediction. 

* * 

THE “TITHERS’ TEST”? 
(Con‘inued from page 1602) 
Messenger, writing about the effort in that 

State Convention, says: 

“This plan will not work itself. Enough 
time must be taken to enlist as far as pos- 
sible every member of the church who has 
any earning capacity whatever. In our 
opinion, the laymen should organize in 
every association to reach all the churches 
within the association. ... We believe 
that, as has already been demonstrated, 
nearly all who enter into this test will be so 
well pleased with the results that they will 
continue when that period expires. Fur- 
thermore, if the Jew, under the old sys- 
tem, gave at least a tithe, certainly every 
believer under grace, in the light of the 
Cross of Christ, who gave his best for us, 
will be willing to give not less than the 
tenth.” 

Coming nearer home, we are happy to 
report that the Austin Church, Chicago, 
under the leadership of its pastor, Dr. Erd- 
mann Smith, adopted the plan, and during 


the summer months has been preparing 
for a full participation of all the members 
during the fall quarter. We shall expect 
to hear from Austin by the time of the 
meeting of the State Convention. No 
church can put this plan into operation, 
and by operation we mean quite general 
participation by its constituents, without 
discovering marked results. 

Here is a plan every church can attempt. 
People are asked to give Tithing a three 
months’ trial. God says, ‘“Prove me now.” 
The church simply responds to that chal- 
lenge given long ago. No church needs to 
wait for any other, nor for outside as- 
sistance. Make the attempt; that is all. 
Then tell the story to others!—Illinois Bap- 
tist News. 

Published at the request of the President 

of the General Convention. 
ES * 
OPEN HOUSE ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


Following the age-old custom of Beacon 
Hill, Universalist Headquarters at 16 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, will keep Open House 
again this Christmas Eve from seven to 
ten o’clock. Universalists and their friends 
are cordially invited to make 16 Beacon 
Street one of their stopping places that 
evening. A warm welcome awaits you. 

* ox 
THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 1625) 

broken up, and never was reorganized to 
the former standard of usefulness. It 
needed that event, with all its work and 
excitement, to keep our women together 
and cooperative. 

However, there is another side; we are 
growing to rely too much on the annual 
fair for the support of the institution. We 
now “‘raise’’ money instead of contributing 
it, and the Aid carries a load of responsi- 
bility altogether disproportionate. It was 
not designed to be so at the beginning. 
The woman’s organizations were social 
and benevolent, as the old-time names 
signify—‘‘Female Benevolent Society,” 
“Female Samaritans,’ ‘Dorcas Society” 
and the like. They raised some money, 
which was usually expended in buying 
material for their charity sewing. The 
main objective was the promotion of so- 
ciability among the women of the parish. 

Dr. Macpherson devotes two pages of 
the Joliet Universalist to ““Tithing.”’ With- 
out discussing in detail, that puts the mat- 
ter of financial responsibility where it be- 
longs. 

One minister in his bulletin puts the 
matter up to his people bluntly when he 
says: 

“Tf this church is to go on in service in 
the face of changing population, it must be 
endowed.” If the church is to have a future 
the financial structure must be sound. 
The Protestant Church is not today self- 
supporting, but is living on the grand- 
fathers. Its future depends upon what this 
generation does to put it on a sound 
basis. There will always be the place where 


the proceeds of the fair can be used to ad- 
vantage, but the overhead should not de- 
pend on anything so precarious as a church 
fair which a spell of bad weather can render 
a failure. 
A. M.B. 
* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

38. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 kilo- 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.80 p. m. C.S.T. All Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 

: x * 
KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Kansas Fellowship Committee has transferred 
to the Michigan Convention, as of Dec. 1, 1936, Rev. 
W. M. Backus. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
x x 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 

The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Historie 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
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ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
* x 


WANTED 
Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 
* * 
SLIDES TO RENT 
The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are.available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 
* 

DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 

1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
Pee, 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
At a meeting of the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship held on Dec. 7, 1936, the following actions 
were taken: 
Renewed the license as minister of Ruth Downing, 
of Tokyo, Japan, as of Oct. 7, 1936. 
Granted a letter of license as minister to Harry M. 
Cary, Jr., of Tokyo, Japan. 
Granted a letter of license as minister to H. D. 8. 
Borgford of Halifax, Nova Scotia, as of Sept. 16, 1936. 
Transferred Miss Elizabeth H. Gcldthwaite to the 
jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee, inasmuch as she is now residing in Massa- 
chusetts. 
Roger F'. Hiz, Secretary. 
Ee Ge 
WANTED 
A copy of Good Will Songs, by Stanford Mitchell. 
Send it to Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 
Fe 
BOOKS WANTED 
Wanted: One copy of Memoirs of Thomas Whit- 
temore and one copy of his autobiography, for the 
husband of a great granddaughter of Thomas Whitte- 
more. 
Universalist Publishing House. 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 
ce 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rey. Hannah J. Powell accepted on transfer from 
North Carolina. 
Rev. Henry T. Atwood accepted on transfer from 
New York. 
Noted acceptance by Vermont of transfer of Rev. 
W. J. Metz. 
Letter of transfer granted Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
to Pennsylvania. 
Letter of dismissal granted to Rev. Willis A. Moore. 
Elected Rev. T. B. Fisher, Biddeford, chairman 
of the Fellowship Committee, Rev. Edwin Cunning- 
ham, Augusta, Secretary. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 


Obituary 


John William Pennell 
After an illness that lasted the greater part of 
seven years, John William Pennell died at his home in 
Brunswick, Maine, Wednesday morning, Dee. 9. 
Mr. Pennell was born in Harpswell on Jan. 30, 1860, 
the son of Alcott Stover and Margaret Rogers 
Pennell. In 1889 he entered into business in Bruns- 
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wick, continuing a partnership for as many years as 
health allowed him with his brother, Osborne R. 
Pennell. The firm of J. W. and O. R. Pennell is today 
the oldest business establishment in Brunswick from 
the point of continuous management. 

Mr. Pennell was a member of the United Lodge 
of Masons and the Knights of Pythias, and was as- 
sociated with the Order of the Eastern Star and the 
Pythian Sisters. During most of his life he was a 
regular attendant at Sunday morning worship ser- 
vices of the First Universalist Church of Brunswick; 
and served in many capacities, including that of a 
member of the board of trustees. He exemplified in 
the home, in business, and in the church the applica- 
tion of the teachings of the church in daily life. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Hattie E. Simp- 
son of Brunswick; two brothers, Charles of Prov- 
incetown, Mass., and Osborne R. of Brunswick; a 
sister, Nellie M. of North Harpswell; nephews and 
nieces, and a cousin, Paul R. Thomas, who made his 
home with Mr. Pennell for many years. 

The memoriai service was held in the home, 
Friday, Dee. 11, and was conducted by Rev. Shel- 
don Christian. Interment was in the Pine Grove 
Cemetery in Brunswick. 


Frank M. Sherman 


Frank M. Sherman of Marion, Mass., well known 
there, where he had lived the greater part of his life, 
died Dec. 1 at the Ashley Sanitarium, Acushnet. 
He would have been eighty-one Dec. 21. He had 
been in failing health for several months. 

Mr. Sherman was sexton of the Universalist 
church, a post he had held since young manhood, 
secretary of the Universalist society, a devoted mem- 
ber of the church and a past superintendent of its 
Sunday school. 

He was a friend of President Grover Cleveland 
when Cleveland made his summer home in Marion. 
At that period Mr. Sherman operated an express 
service between Marion and New Bedford. Older 
residents remember him as a clerk for many years in 
the Marion general store, and later as a postal at- 
tache, delivering mail from the cars to the post office. 

Mr. Sherman was born in Marion, the son of Ed- 
ward Franklin and Merola Blankinship Sherman. 
He married Elva P. Gurney of Marion, Oct. 5, 1882. 
They observed their fiftieth wedding anniversary four 
years ago. Mrs. Sherman survives. Mr. Sherman 
leaves also two nieces, Mrs. Charles O. Ponthan and 
Mrs. Charles F. Drolet of Marion. 

The funeral services were conducted from his 
home on Friday, Dec. 4. The services were con- 
ducted by his minister, Rev. Harry L. Thornton of 
Framingham, Mass. 


Frances S. Cutright 


Frances Shirley Cutright, nineteen, of Hoopeston, 
Ti., died Friday, Nov. 27, following an automobile 
crash in which two others were killed and her father, 
S. B. Cutright, was seriously injured. Mr. Cutright 
had gone to Champaign, Ill., where Frances was at- 
tending school, to accompany her home for the 
Thanksgiving holidays. 

Funeral services were held on Sunday, Nov. 29, at 
the Hoopeston Universalist church, with Rev. Angus 
Cameron, pastor of the church, officiating. Inter- 
ment was in Floral Hill Cemetery, Hoopeston. 

Frances Cutright was born Dec. 14, 1916, in 
Chicago. She had spent her entire life in Hoopeston, 
attending the Hoopeston public schools, and was a 
popular member of the sophomore class at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at the time of her death. 

She had attended the Universalist church since 
early childhood and was active in young people’s 
work. She was among the first organizers in 1931 of 
the present Y. P. C. U. of the Hoopeston church and 
was its first president, remaining in that capacity for 
four years. During the year 1933-34 she was Illinois 
state secretary, and the following year was elected 
president of the State Y. P. C. U. She attended 
Midwest Institute at Turkey Run for three summers, 
where she was popular with both faculty and in- 
stituters. 

She was a loyal, sincere friend. She had wide in- 
terests and intense enthusiasm. Her mind was 
keen and alert and her disposition sunny. Her tire- 
less work in the young people’s organization made it 
stronger and better. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


Judge (questioning young man seeking 
divorce): “You complain that you have 
had to support your wife’s family?” 

Young Man: “Yes, Your Honor.” 

Judge: “How much of a family has 
she?” 

Young Man: “Four children, Your 
Honor.” 

Judge: ‘Who is their father?” 

Young Man: “I am, Your Honor.”— 
Windsor Star. 

* o* 

It was Timothy’s first day at school. 
He walked up to the teacher’s desk and 
announced: “I ain’t got no pencil!’ 

Shocked at his expression, the teacher 
exclaimed: “‘Oh, Timothy, I have no pen- 
cil.” 

A sympathetic look crossed the small 
boy’s face, and he replied: “‘You ain’t, 
either? Well, we’re both in the same fix.” 
—Montreal Star. 

* * 

The foreman of an electrical repair shop 
was interviewing a bright boy who was 
applying for a position. 

“Do you know anything at all about 
electrical apparatus?” asked the foreman. 

“Yes, sir,’ was the prompt reply. 

“What is an armature?”’ asked the fore- 
man. 

“It’s a guy who sings for Major Bowes.” 
—Hxchange. 

. * * 

Evolution of a man’s ambition: 

To be a circus clown. 

To be like dad. 

To be a fireman. 

To make All-State. 

To do something noble. 

To get wealthy. 

To make ends meet. 

To get the old-age pension.—Trenton 
Republican-Times. 

“Practically everybody owns an auto- 
mobile nowadays.” : 

““Yes—there’s the fellow who drives 
it, the finance company, the garage he 
owes a repair bill to and the company he 
owes for his tires.” —Hachange. 

eo * 

Mother: ‘‘Why did you strike your little 
sister?” 

Bobby: ‘Well, we were playing Adam 
and Hive, and instead of tempting me with 
the apple she ate it herself.”—Exchange.. 

* * 

The Humanitarians will have to admit 
that the Spaniards don’t treat their bulls 
any worse than they treat each other.— 
Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock). 

Kiger% 


Little Girl (who has been allowed to stay 
up late): “I want to go to bed, Mummie, 
I’m tired of this night life.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

“A job done well never wants doing 
again,” declares a writer. He should try 
weeding his garden!—Hachange. 
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